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HAVE WE TOO MUCH MONEY? 


Now that Congress is in session, new plans appear for furnishing 
the people with more money. It is very easy to invent plans for 
increasing the circulation, and the people for the last twenty-five 
years have been very fond of inventing them. The pastime is not 
confined to any class of persons; bankers, congressmen, ministers, 
political economists and quacks in general have gratified them- 
selves with this indulgence. It is quite a harmless proceeding, and 
to some extent it may serve to keep persons alive in the absence 
of anything more serious. 

All the schemes assume that there is, or will be, a dearth of 
money. Otherwise, there is no justification for doing anything. 
But is there a dearth of money in our country? Or, is there 
likely to be one? In 1873 the amount of gold and silver coin and 
bullion in the country, as given by Director Kimball, in the last 
Mint Report, was $135,000,000, and $6,149,305 silver coin and bullion. 
In 1887 the figures had increased to the following proportions; 
gold coin and bullion, $654,520,335, while the amount of silver coin 
and bullion was $352,993,566. To these we must add the legal 
tender notes, $346,681,006, and $169,215,067 for the net bank note 
circulation outstanding October 31, 1887. It is true that the bank 
circulation has diminished of late years, and that within a few 
years all will disappear. What then? Would there be a dearth 
of currency? The above figures show clearly enough how rapid 
has been the expansion, and also whence a further expansion is to 


come. 
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What is the evidence, if any, of a dearth in the circulating 
medium? In the first place, the rates of interest certainly are low, 
No banker, surely, would take any pleasure in seeing them go 
lower; but the tendency would be, if more money were issued, for 
the rates to decline. It is true there have been short seasons 
when money was scarce, but they have never lasted long. In the 
next place, beside the rapidly increasing volume of circulation, the 
quantity of deposits whence loans are made have increased enor- 
mously. We have shown on many occasions how deposits, and 
checks, and bills of exchange, have economized the use of money 
in effecting exchanges and in settling the indebtedness of the world. 
Nothing need be said in the way of making that point clear at 
the present time. Beside all these agencies, which have the effect 
of adding money to the world, or of rendering debt-paying easier, 
there has been a rapid extension of the railroad system over our 
country, whereby currency can be swiftly transported from one point 
to another, thus rendering its movement far more rapid than it 
was a few years ago. We used to hear much of the large amounts 
of money on the frontier, carried in the pockets of herdsmen and 
other persons, who were doing business there, and among whom it 
circulated slowly compared with its circulation among persons in 
the East. The railroads are changing this condition of things in 
the West, and giving a more rapid wing to the circulating medium. 
Thus, from the increase in quantity on the one hand, and more 
rapid circulation on the other, there is quite enough to supply the 
needs of business. What merit then does any plan possess for issu- 
ing more paper money? Are they not all alike to be condemned 
as untimely ? 

From one point of view it would be well to issue more notes. 
If a system could be invented whereby individuals or banks could 
issue notes for nothing, or by paying a small sum for the 
right or privilege, it would be a good thing for the issuer. No 
wonder that such persons, who are thus trying to make money out 
of their credit, should still cling to the idea that it is possible to 
get some kind of system sanctioned whereby they can profit from 
the use of their credit. Such persons are not to be especially 
blamed; it is a very old idea, and cannot easily be abandoned. 
In this money-making day and generation of ours it is natural 
enough for people to think of every possible expedient for making 
money. This old expedient, which proved so profitable, many still 
hope to work in the good time coming, and they naturally are 
quite unwilling to abandon so promising a field. But really they 
are hoping against hope. The world has quite outgrown all plans 
of this nature. We have no idea that either the present Congress, 
or any Other, or any State Legislature, will ever sanction such expe- 
dients. 
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While all this is clear enough, this view should not prevent Con- 
gress from acting favorably on the bill permitting the banks to issue 
notes to par on their bonds in the possession of the Government. 
Under the existing national bank note system it is needful to 
deposit some bonds to exist as a national bank, and since the cost 
of buying them is so great, it is certainly only fair toward these 
institutions to diminish that cost somewhat by permitting them to 
issue notes to the par value of the bonds. The Government can 
do this without impairing in the least the value of the circula- 
tion, and the total increase would be so small as hardly to cause a 
ripple in the total quantity of the circulating medium of the coun- 
try. On the other hand, the benefit would be consicerable to the 
banks, especially to the smaller and newer ones, and therefore. Con- 
gress can very properly sanction such a change. The force of this 
view, we trust, will be speedily seen, and lead to immediate action. 
The measure is commended alike by conservatism and by all 
business interests. 
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NEW YORK CITY FINANCES. 


Mayor Hewitt’s annual message is an able and interesting docu- 
ment—such as might be expected from this accomplished student 
and administrator of public affairs. In this he has dealt especially 
with the indebtedness of the city, and also the subject of taxa- 
tion. 

His message has served as a peg for newspapers to consider the 
city’s expenditures, past and prospective. By many these are regarded 
as “extravagant.” For example, the New York Commerczal Bulletin, 
after remarking that “the two most costly departments of the city 
government are those of public works and public charities and 
correction,” and that the progressive increase in expenditure “ may 
well make the tax-payers stop and think,” adds that “the thinking, 
however, will be of but little use if it does not lead the intelligent 
citizen up to an inquiry why it is that the annual expenditures of 
a city containing less thana million and a half of inhabitants should 
be so largely in excess of those of not a few of the individual 
States, with populations running into the millions. At the start the 
inquirer would be confronted with the fact that the increase this 
year is most noticeable in public works, the most extravagant of 
all the city departments, as if true to the traditions of its original 
inventor and patentee, the late William M. Tweed; and the excuse 
for it is the necessity of repaving the streets. Of course streets, 
like other things of human contrivance, cannot be made to endure 
forever, and when these wear out they must be repaired; but it is 
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the testimony of experts, and of close observers of the methods 
of other cities, that there is more money annually expended in New 
York in this way, with less to show for it, than in any commu- 
nity of like importance in the civilized world. The phenomenon, 
if it be one, has its explanation in the fact that the department, 
as a rule, is run by ‘practical politicians, with whom, naturally, 
considerations of personal gain are superior to the public welfare. 
Hence, until the tax-payers themselves come to the front and 
manifest a more direct interest in public affairs, the ‘ practical poli- 
ticians’ will continue, as heretofore, to ‘boss the job,’ and the 
expenditures will continue to increase in mathematical ratio, just 
as at present, from year to year.” 

A corrupt expenditure is one thing; a large expenditure for pub- 
lic improvements, or the public health or safety, is quite another. 
Expenditure of the former kind can never be justified; but the 
other kind of expenditure, in our opinion, is by no means excess- 
ive, either in New York or in any other American city. Honest 
expenditures may be divided into two classes, those which are for 
the economy of business; and secondly, those which are to minister 
to the comfort and well-being of the citizens in general. In all the 
larger cities, especially, many expenditures are for the first purpose. 
For many reasons which need not be stated, Business men find it 
convenient to collect at certain central points for the transaction 
of business. They do not come in obedience to a formal law, but 
business necessities. In thus drawing together within a narrow com- 
pass, expenditures are necessarily involved in the new situation. 
The streets must be changed, sewered, lighted and policed. These 
things are done primarily for the benefit and economy of business, 
and the expenditure more properly should be regarded as a tax or 
part of the cost of production or exchange. Large as they may 
be, after all, it is much cheaper to pay them than it would be to 
attempt to do business in other places. These expenditures form a 
large element in city taxes, and might very properly be charged to 
a man’s business account, as much so as his clerk hire or drayage, 
or any other item of expense. The policeman watches his store to 
prevent robbery. If he has a private policeman his salary is, 
of course, charged to the expense account. Why is it not just as 
proper to charge the sum that is paid for employing the public 
policeman for the same purpose? If a street is graded and paved, 
the primary object is to cheapen drayage by enabling the drayman 
to carry a larger load, or to go more rapidly than he could on a 
poorer road. The expenditure, therefore, for this purpose, however 
great, is an economical one. So is the expenditure for the fire 
department. Therefore, we repeat, a large amount of city taxation 
is to facilitate or economize the modes of doing business, and is 
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properly an element in the cost of production or exchange. The 
remaining portion of the taxes paid may be regarded as spent for 
the purpose of enhancing the comfort and safety of living within a 
city. 

The chief items of expenditures are for sewerage, lighting, fire 
protection, police and judicial purposes. Are not all of these need- 
ful to business and to health? These wants are of a primitive and 
imperative kind, and must be satisfied. The truth is, there is no 
extravagance in these matters at all. On the other hand, the cities 
have been very slow in satisfying these wants. There has been, it 
is true, a considerable expenditure without adequate return, in con- 
sequence of inability to comprehend the future growth of many 
large cities. When pipes have been laid for lighting, and sewerage, 
and the like, it has always been supposed that they were quite 
large enough to supply present and future wants; but the growth 
of many of our cities has been so phenomenal that it has been 
necessary to renew these improvements at heavy cost on a more 
comprehensive plan. In this regard it may be said that there has 
been a waste of money in city administration. Outside these out- 
lays, omitting, of course, corrupt expenditure, city expenditures can 
by no means be regarded as extravagant. The chief difficulty has 
been in the other direction. The improvements have been too slow 
and too poor. Hardly a city in the Union to-day possesses water 
fit for drinking. Poor lights, poor sewerage, poor everything, is the 
cry in nearly all of them. How then can we say there has been 
extravagance, when there is such poverty in the way of supplying 
these most necessary things ? 

People will learn that if they wish to do business in the city, 
something must be paid for the great economy of transacting it 
there. It is idle to suppose that one can get all these facilities 
and conduct business as cheaply as he could in the country. The 
truth is, with all of these expenditures in the way of taxation, the 
economy is vastly greater, and that is why people are flocking 
more and more to the cities to exchange their products. 

So far as corrupt expenditures are concerned, it is believed that 
in New York and in all of the cities, very considerable reforms 
have been effected of late years. Persons are paying more atten- 
tion to city administration; the methods of municipal administra- 
tion are becoming better understood; taxation is regarded as a 
more serious thing than it was formerly, and so for many reasons 
it is believed that people are getting more for their money than 
they did a few years ago. What is wanted now, is not a smaller 
satisfaction of our wants in the various ways they are supplied by 
a city government, but a better satisfaction of them. In other 
words, extravagance is not really extravagance in this case, and the | 
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various things which are denominated by it are among the most 
primary wants that we have, and every well conducted city gov- 
ernment should seek to supply them more perfectly than it has 
done heretofore. In making the needful expenditure, however, the 
cities should be honestly served, and should get their full money’s 
worth. We do not believe that the growling over city taxes, heard 
everywhere, is because the city is doing too much, but simply is 
furnishing too little for the money paid. The lighting is too poor, 
the sewerage, policing, and all the other functions of the city gov- 
ernment are imperfectly done. No rational person desires to have 
the city do less, but to render a more efficient service for the 
money he pays. 





EXTENSION OF COMMERCE. 


One of the ways in which England manifests her commercial 
greatness is in stretching out in so many ways for the trade of 
the world. Not only are old lines held securely, but no oppor- 
tunity is missed for improving them, or for adding others. When 
the Canadian railroad was begun it seemed to be a purely Cana- 
dian enterprise, but, before its completion, the hand of the English 
statesman was seen with respect to utilizing it. As soon as com- 
pleted it was made a link in England’s chain to the East. Thus 
England secures even from India a line of traffic across the 
oceans and through her own territory, unimpeded by any foreign 
alliance. While she maintains a pretty strong grip on the Suez 
canal, it is not wholly her own, but this new line is. The dis- 
tances from England to various places in the East, in thousands 
of miles, are as follows: 


Via Via Via Via Cape 
Canada, SUCZ. the Cape. florn, 
Ds cccuneneeascene 9% 1334 154 151¢ 
Bac ocsowncces. 10% 12) 14% 16 
‘““ Hong Kong.........+ II rr 13% 16 
‘¢ Singapore ...... ..... 12% 9' 1274 101% 
RR ccecadnewne 11g 121% 1434 1334 
© RIRT oc ceccsccsccees 12 12 1334 1234 
IS 6 once cees sons 12 12 14 11% 


The importance of this route to English commerce is apparent 
from the considerations above named. We are slow in imitating 
England’s example in establishing lines of commerce. Our coun- 
try is so large that we seem to be content with developing its 
resources and establishing lines of communication among our- 
selves. It is true that American enterprise is stretching south- 
ward into Mexico, and in due time we shall doubtless reap bene- 
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fits from a closer alliance with that State; but in the East we 
have hardly attempted anything. The feeling is growing that the 
people of the United States, for several reasons, must establish 
lines of communication to foreign ports, especially in South Amer- 
ica. Our situation seems to be about this: In times of pros- 
perity our manufacturers and traders have their hands full to 
supply our own wants; but when production and exchange slacken, 
and the mills close, or partly so, for the lack of a home market, 
the foreign markets are denied to us. England, through her lines 
of communication with all parts of the world, and her systems 
of banking and credit, is quite able to hold her foreign markets 
securely. The feeling is growing that we should also share these 
with her and other nations, especially in times of depression. At 
present, the foreign manufacturer in times of depression suffers, it is 
true, at home, but his foreign market is unimpaired. The English 
manufacturer will sacrifice something on his prices at home, also 
on the goods, perhaps, sent to this country; but in the South 
American and oiher markets he gets his prices quite the same 
as during good times. Our manufacturers see the possibility of 
doing the same thing. Prices here would shrink, but the surplus 
could be drawn off to other countries, thus relieving the market 
here and enabling them to weather the storm more easily than 
they can under the existing condition of things. Two difficulties 
are in the way of putting ourselves on the foreign level in this 
regard. One is the lack of lines of transportation; the other is 
the higher cost of production. The question has become a very 
serious one, whether or not both things should not be attempted; 
the establishing of foreign lines and the producing at a lower 
cost, which involves a reduction in the price of labor. Put in 
another form, the question is: Shall the American manufacturer 
content himself with our market, paying the present price for 
wages and enjoying the protection now afforded him in the way 
of tariff, or shall the tariff be reduced, and wages also, with the 
possibility on the one hand of having his own market threatened, 
but on the other, of gaining foreign markets to which he can send 
his surplus during periods of depression here? This is the alter- 
native. Shall he risk the home market for the sake of gaining 
a footing in the foreign one? Or, shall he suffer during periods 
of depression in order to enjoy more securely his profits during 
periods of prosperity? Put in this light, the question is not easy 
to answer. Anyhow, as above stated, the feeling seems to be 
growing that we must imitate England's world-wide plan of hav- 
ing foreign lines of communication, and thus of putting ourselves 
into closer intercourse with all parts of the earth, and of making 
ourselves known as sellers in the world’s markets. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
THE GENERAL SITUATION. 


The conditionsof business, of nearly all kinds, have not been improved, 
during the first month of the new year. The causes that have 
operated to render these conditions less favorable than at the 
beginning of the year, have been temporary and artificial. Yet their 
effects have been so widespread and serious that they are almost 
universal in their influence, and must be felt by every interest, 
directly or indirectly, and for a considerable time to come. Of 
these causes, the overshadowing ones have been the extreme sever- 
ity of the weather and the great anthracite coal strike, which, coming 
together, have been doubly injurious in their effects and far more 
general, while the hardships caused thereby have been twofold. 
Neither of these causes could have operated at a worse time for 
either. Hence the effects are more serious, the losses greater, and 
will be much longer felt than such influences usually are. The 
year has begun badly, and one month of it has virtually been lost, 
or at least rendered unprofitable, while in many interests it will 
leave a large deficit to be made good out of the profits of the 
balance of the year. Chief of the losers from these causes, is the 
Reading Railroad, and chief of the sufferers are the people of the 
Northwest, who have frozen to death by hundreds from want 
of fuel and exposure. Next to them, the army of 30,00 miners 
employed by the Reading Coal and Iron Company, and those of 
the same railroad company, have both lost, and suffered; while the 
business men of every class, and the mining and manufacturing 
interests dependent upon these great corporations and their employes, 
have been about equal direct sufferers, as has been shown 
by the numerous delegations of business men who have begged the 
Reading Company to arbitrate. 

THE READING STRIKE AND ITS EFFECTS. 

While values have been little affected, so far as reflected by the 
stock market, the loss to that corporation has been nearly one- 
twelfth of a year’s business, in the branches affected, which will be 
but very partially offset by the advance in coal, caused by.the strike, 
and must be paid out of the balance of the year’s earnings. A 
year ago the coal handlers’ strike in New York was taken advantage 
of by the Reading, which compromised with its men while its rivals 
fought them, and the start, thus gained, was kept of the other 
coal roads, during the year, which proved the most prosperous in 
its recent history, because it remained friendly with its men, while 
the other companies did not. 
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Mr. Corbin then gained much credit, among business men, for 
sagacity, and among his employes for fairness; while the public, 
which had been served by the Reading with coal during last win- 
ter’s strike, without paying exorbitant prices, when he might have 
extorted them, favored it with the preference in their patronage, over 
its competitors, at the same prices. Last year’s business, thus well 
begun, continued to the close. But this year has been as badly 
begun, from a business standpoint, as last year was well. The 
merits of the dispute between employer and employed are left out 
of the question entirely. But a policy that could place poor old 
friendless Reading on its feet, in one year, when nearly all hopes 
of its resurrection had been abandoned, would seem, to an ordinary 
business man, a good policy to continue, to keep it on its feet. 
If it could pay the prices it did last year for mining coal, and make 
handsome profits, could it not do so this year? Mr. Corbin’s judg- 
ment, as a business man, a financier and a railroad manager, can 
scarcely be so highly esteemed as it was a year ago, for precipitating 
all this trouble on that corporation, the moment it was out of 
the hands of a receiver and out of bankruptcy, and where 
he could exercise absolute power. At all events, in maintaining 
his position he has sacrificed, for a time at least, some of the 
confidence of the business, investing and financial classes in his 
sagacity, the good-will of the working men, and of the coal- 
consuming public. 

LOSING CONFIDENCE OF BUSINESS MEN AND STOCKHOLDERS. 

While he may regard his position impregnable, from his own 
standpoint, and while the right of the controversy may be conceded to 
him by the public and his friends, yet both already regard its main- 
tenance as dearly paid for, and any possible benefit out of all propor- 
tion to the cost, which must come to that convalescent but yet weak 
corporation, still leaning upon its artificial support, the syndi- 
cate. This is a most unfortunate loss of confidence and good-wiil, 
which has been emphasized Dy the action of the business men uni- 
versally along the Reading’s lines, and by some of the most promi- 
nent and esteemed citizens and capitalists in the home of Reading, 
Philadelphia, where the bulk of its securities have always been and 
still are held, whose services as mediators and arbitrators have been 
tendered to, and refused by Reading’s new and foreign president. This 
slight to the city of Philadelphia and to the business men of 
Pennsylvania, who have been thus brushed aside, together with the 
interests of those who had more at stake than he, and more than 
any one else, namely, the people who own, and the business men 
who use and support the road, was still more unfortunate. 
Reading’s owners. have been treated with little more consideration 
than its employes, while the interests of both have been subordi- 
nated to a New York syndicate. 
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ONE MONTH UNDER THE SYNDICATE, 

This is the fruit, already borne, of the first month under this 
speculative syndicate’s absolute control. The strike seems no nearer 
a settlement, except by arbitration, as first asked by the miners, and 
offered by Mr. Childs and Mr. Drexel, than it did a month ago. If 
Corbin yields now, what he refused then, he stands self-condemned 
for his course, in not yielding at first and avoiding this double loss 
to the railroad and coal and iron company, while he cannot shirk 
the responsibility of throwing away one-twelfth the year’s profits, 
and of a big deficit in its place. If he persists, and the men 
refuse to return to work except at the old basis, he must equally 
take the responsibility of further seriously handicapping, if not crip- 
pling, the future of these properties, unless he can fall back upon 
the syndicate to share its losses as well as profits. 


THE CLOUD OVER WALL STREET. 

This anthracite strike and the serious financial effects that are 
among the possibilities, if not the certainties, of its continuance and 
extension, is now a bigger cloud over Wall street, and the financial 
horizon, than the granger railroad war or the tariff question, or the 
Treasury surplus disposition, now before Congress. It is this that has 
kept the stock market at sixes and sevens the past month, more than 
all other causes combined, although the Reading syndicate have 
protected that stock, so that the disastrous losses of the present 
troubles would not be seen in the value of Reading securities, 
whose fixed charges have been accruing for a month without any- 
thing to meet them. When we have said this, we have given the 
key to the course of the stock market for January, although the 
Gould stocks have furnished occasional diversions in the market, 
and indicated that he is unloading as fast as the market will take 
them. This course, during his absence abroad, is taken as an 
indication that he either sees breakers ahead, or, at least, nothing 
to encourage him to hold even his own stocks. This might be 
construed as the result of his belief that the days of dividends on 
his southwestern stocks are about numbered, and that he is 
preparing for a big fight with his chief rival, which has now nearly 
paralleled his southwestern system, namely, the Sante Fe, which 
secured its big loan to fight him with, in spite of his attempt to 
prevent it. 

DECREASED RAILROAD EARNINGS. 

But his Manhattan and other stocks, unaffected by the southwest 
fight, should not go off too, unless he foresees trouble nearer home 
in Wall street, as the result of the granger railroad paralleling, and 
of the coal troubles, and the decreased earnings of the roads of 
the country generally, which wiil be sericusly short for January, on 
account of the blockade and increased expenses, as well as decreased 
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tonnage, owing to the light movement of grain to the seaboard, and 
light exports of everything but cotton and flour the past month. 
While the first causes are temporary, the last are not likely to 
prove so this year, as the surplus, even of a short crop, generally 
moves during the first half of the crop year, especially when 
farmers are poor, as now, and the railroads get about as much as 
usual to do then, but bear the bulk of the loss on the last half of 
the crop year, on which we have now entered. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


is, therefore, not as good as it was a month ago by so much 
as these causes have decreased the profits of the railroads, and 
will reduce their earnings from now on to another crop year. But 
the money situation may in a measure offset this, as that continues 
to improve, with increasing bank reserves and an easier money 
market. The railroad bond market has been better the past month 
than stocks, as people seemed less afraid to invest their January 
dividends in the former. In fact, they accepted the lesser of two 
evils and took bonds, as they must put their money somewhere. 
There has been a disposition to await the action of Congress on 
the tariff and financial questions, as there has been little to encour- 
age speculation either way, and the public is out of the street, 
except for bonds. The upward turn in stocks just at the end of 
the month was simply a natural reaction after a prolonged dull 
heavy, drooping market, in which the Bears had been steadily put- 
ting out short lines until the market became too heavily oversold, 
as was shown by the fact that stocks generally, and the Granger 
and coal stocks in particular, were in better demand than money for 
loaning. Whether this artificial strength will bring in any outside 
buying, time must tell. If not, then there seems little to support 
the reaction after the shorts have covered. 

The great falling off in railroad traffic and earnings for January, 
has been accompanied by an equal increase in their operating ex- 
penses, owing to the snow blockades, and the railroads will make a 
poor showing of net earnings for that month, which will have any- 
thing but a Bull influence on stock speculation. This, together 
with the losses of the coal roads by the strike, and the manufac- 
turing interests that have been paralyzed or compelled to pay higher 
prices for coal, whose products have been bringing less, will have a 
depressing influence in both financial and industrial circles for 
months, and will materially reduce the next dividends of both 
manufacturing and transportation companies, unless they are 
paid out of previous earnings, which will that much reduce their 
surplus and weaken them financially. The month of January is 
therefore liable to prove the last straw on the speculative camel’s 
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back that has been holding the big load of stocks, in pools, on 
loans from the banks, awaiting the public to come in and buy. 
This condition of affairs may invite the locking up of money by 
the Bears, to force calling of bank loans and the liquidation of the 
pools, should money tighten later on. 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS AND MONEY MARKET. 


The surplus reserve of the New York banks has continued to 
steadily increase, during the month, until it is now $25,000,000 
again, with the prospect of a further increase, unless Congress 
should require the Treasury to call in part, or all of its $50,090,- 
ooo on deposit in the banks. This is scarcely probable, for reasons 
explained before. The other bugbear, also explained away in our 
last, namely a change in the tariff, has also ceased to act as a 
scarecrow, since an understanding is said to have been arrived at, 
by which a compromise, acceptable to most industries, will be 
adopted. The banks have now on deposit nearly half of the sur- 
plus in the United States Treasury; which, together with the 
heavy return flow of currency from the country to New York, 
especially from the South and Southwest, has sent the rates for 
money down to 2 and 3 per cent. for large amounts, while London 
has declined to 1% per cent. This latter fact gave the sterling 
exchange market an upward turn, after the middle of the month. 
But later the heavy offerings of bankers’ bills, against the foreign 
purchases of bonds, drove rates down lower than before. 


CAUSES OF THE ACTIVITY IN BONDS. 


The buying of bonds, however, was not confined to the reinvest- 
ment of January dividends on our own securities. London, Berlin, 
Amsterdam and Frankfort were heavy buyers of our railway bonds, 
and the pools which have been formed to take most of the new 
issues that have been put on our markets the past few months, 
were able to dispose of their holdings at private sale, and the 
business on the Stock Exchange did not represent half the actual 
transactions on the Street during the latter half of the month. 
The occasion of this heavy foreign buying, is the fact that Euro- 
pean railroad securities are not paying, on the market price, over 
3 to 4 per cent. for the common and preferred shares respectively. 
Last year this surplus foreign capital, especially that of England, 
was invested in South American railroad securities, chiefly those of 
the Argentine Republic, which has been guaranteeing too many 
railway schemes for its own safety; and even English investors, 
are getting afraid of them, and prefer Brother Jonathan’s bonds, 
even after all the shocks to investors’ confidence, given by our 
railroad managers and courts, in destroying the once sacred invio- 
lability of a first mortgage bond. Since the ease in the money 
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market, and the falling of the interest rate below that of Govern- 
ment bonds, the demand for the latter, from the banks, to deposit 
with the Treasury in exchange for Government moneys, has ceased, 
and the price of these bonds has declined, while railroad bonds, 
with higher rates of interest, have advanced. 


THE COMMERCIAL SITUATION, 


The blizzards in the West and Northwest, and the cold waves 
that have followed one another in quick successio1. all over the 
country during nearly the entire month of January, have almost 
paralyzed business in many sections, while they have produced a 
more or less general blockade in the exchange and transportation 
of merchandise everywhere; merchants and manufacturers have suf- 
ered almost equally with the railroads and transportation com- 
panies, and neither are yet free from the effects of this general 
interruption of business. 

The continued dullness in our export trade in produce has given 
the Bears the advantage in the markets for our great agricultural 
staples, and they have generally been declining, all the month, 
without any severe breaks in prices, although they have yielded to 
severe Bear attacks in the absence of anything new in the shape of 
Bull influences. These conditions have been seized upon by big 
operators, who were on the wrong side of these markets in the 
December boom, to “shake out” the holders of these products, 
who made all the money last fall, and they have been able to 
raid prices down quite materially at the speculative centers, although 
the interior prices to the farmers are about the top still, and are 
not likely to be broken, as the supply back in the farmers’ hands 
is so small, of nearly all the crops, all of which were materially 
short last year, that they will not yet part with the balance at 
any lower prices than those received last fall, if for the same. 
Hence, if they will not come down, the speculators will have to 
come up, when the present small: stocks of nearly all these export 
staples at the speculative centers are exhausted by home wants, 
as they will be, before another crop, even if we export no more 
than we are now doing. While stocks are, therefore, liable to go 
lower, produce values are more than likely to go higher than 
last December, although the Bears have since succeeded in getting 
pork down about $2 per barrel; lard Ic. per pound, or about 
half the fall advance; wheat about 6c.; corn 6c.; and other spec- 
ulative articles in proportion. With their leaders, thus turned Bears, 
the crowd of Bulls of last December, who were getting so wild as 
to endanger the strength of the situation by putting prices too 
high, have now turned as Bearish as they were Bullish then, and 
have averted that danger. We have now entered the second half 
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of the crop year, when the shortage will soon begin to be seen 
and felt; and there is likely to be another change in speculative 
sentiment, as sudden and radical as the last, some time before we 
reach another crop. This tendency is already seen in wheat, which 
is so scarce, either from exhaustion of the crop, or the general 
refusal of farmers to sell, under $1, that Ohio and Indiana flour 
mills are actually closing for want of wheat to run, even at go to 
93 cents per bushel, at the mills, for the same grade that is selling 
in New York at 89c. with fully toc. per bushel freight from those 
mills to this market. Provisions are in much the same shape as 
wheat, for the packers, who have been short of hog products, have 
had to buy the hogs, to make the stuff they had sold, even at 
higher prices than they sold the manufactured article, until they 
are losing 40 to 60 cents per head on every hog they are packing. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


The manufacturing interests, and especially the iron industries 
throughout the Schuylkill coal regions, have suffered as severely 
from the Reading strike, and the consequent scarcity and high price 
of coal, as the commercial interests of the whole country, and 
especially as those of the West and Northwest, have done from the 
extreme cold weather and the snow blockade of the railways of the 
East and West. Many manufacturers, as well as railroads, have been 
using bituminous coal in place of anthracite since the strike, and in 
this way the stoppage and loss have been less than they other- 
wise would have been. But the delay, and the cost of making the 
change, together with the advance in coal, have eaten into the 
small margin of profit on which many of our industries was run- 
ning. This has hastened the question of a reduction in wages in 
the iron trades, and delayed that of an advance in the cotton 
mills East. Hence, local strikes of both classes of employes have 
occurred the past month, that have still further curtailed produc- 
tion, and reduced profits and earnings, while these conditions last. 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Under all the foregoing circumstances it is impossible to discover 
very bright prospects for the coming month, although there will no 
doubt be renewed activity in all kinds of business so soon as the 
cold weather abates, and the transportation blockade is raised. But 
it will take all February to make good the losses of January in 
those branches of business which have been embargoed, while the 
increased business of the railroads will have to be done under the 
usual disadvantage of half profit when rushed, as their business 
was halved in January and expenses doubled.f 4) °-——=— “a Us 
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The export trade, which can scarcely be less than for January, 
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is likely to improve in February, as Europe is short of her average 
supplies, as we are, and must have a good deal from us to carry 
her to new crops. Imports are falling off, and thus keeping the 
balance of trade about as before, with the prospect of its gaining a 
little in our favor for the remainder of the fiscal year. Commer- 
cial as well as financial and industrial affairs are, otherwise than 
above noted, in a healthy condition; and, after both the causes 
and effects of these January losses are removed, business prospects 
remain as good as a year ago. 





. 
& 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


State Finances.—The messages of the Governors and the reports of 
the financial officers of the States reveal the pleasing fact that State 
indebtedness is becoming a thing of the past. The debt of New 
York, deducting the money in the Treasury, is nearly canceled. 
The same is true of the debt of Ohio, Michigan, and of some of the 
other States. In Pennsylvania, the figures are small, and in two or 
three years more the debts of many will cease to exist. It is a 
cause for rejoicing that the States are not to be much longer in the 
great army of debtors. Our chief burdens now, apart from the 
national debt, are of a municipal character. Many of the towns in 
the East, which were heavy debtors at the close of the war, have 
sought to reduce their indebtedness, and have been very successful ; 
but the cities have been adding to their indebtedness at a tremen- 
dous rate. Within the last four or five years, some of them have 
changed their policy and have begun the policv of debt-reduction. 
Among these, Philadelphia is one of the most noteworthy. Mea- 
sured by the amount of wealth, the debts in ail of our larger cities 
seem small; but, nevertheless, the figures are by no means pleasant 
to contemplate. in some of the States, wise restrictions have been 
placed on increasing municipal indebtedness, which are having a good 
effect. Indeed, the temper of the people seems to be more favora- 
bly inclined toward debt-reduction everywhere. The example set by 
the States should be everywhere followed. One of the good effects 
of paying the State debts will be that they can afford in many cases 
to make a larger outlay for needed State institutions, prisons and 
charities of various kinds, as well as for sustaining State education. 
It is hoped that the relief obtained from the discharge of their bur- 
dens will be considered in this light. All of the States are, as it 
were, in their infancy, and much remains to be done in the way of 
State improvements, which would contribute greatly to the general 
well-being. 
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Shall We Have a Government Telegraph?—This question has 
been started once more. It may be well to recount the experi- 
ence of the English Government in conducting this business, as 
illustrated by the following figures: 








——Expenditures.——~ Interest 
Year By Telegraph By Other Total on Deficit. 

Ending Receipts. Departments. Departments. Expenses. Capital. 

March 31. £ £ ; £ 

Pisvoneds 1,633,887 1,242,092 66, 362 1,308,454 326,417 
1882....... 1,654,390 1,365,632 74,866 1,440,498 326,417 =: 112,525 
1883....... 1,768,070 1,504,204 79,973 1,583,877 320,417 142,224 
1884.....+.- 1,789,223 1,709,644 99,276 1,808,920 326,417 346,114 
1885......+ 1,734,414 = 1,731,040 89,724 1,820,764 326,417 362,767 
1886....... 1,787, 1,733,104 99,297 1,832,401 326,417 371,554 
1887.....+. 1,887,224 1,939,768 90,879 2,030,647 326,417 459,840 


This is not very cheerful reading for those optimistic individ- 
uals who imagine that the Government can conduct the business 
with economy. It must be said, though, that the English lines 
were purchased at an enormous cost, and it does not follow that 
if our Government should conclude to engage in the telegraph 
business that it would be necessary to buy the Western Union 
at the present inflated figures. Two policies are open, either to 
take the lines of that company at an honest valuation, or to 
erect a new plant throughout the country. Probably our Govern- 
ment would not make such a mess as the English Postal De- 
partment has done, for its experience should be worth something 
to us, not only in purchasing, but in future management. Yet it 
is a very grave question, not, perhaps, so grave from a pecuniary 
point of view as from others. In the first place, would there be 
any secrecy to the business if conducted by the Government? 
Would friend and foe be served with similar promptitude? One 
can readily see that this is an enormous power to trust to a 
Government; and while civil service remains a kind of misnomer— 
a thing desired but not realized—it seems a very doubtful func- 
tion fer the Government to assume. Were civil service firmly 
established; did we know that all good officers and assistants 
would be kept in their places regardless of politics, there would 
be less danger in trying the experiment. The post-office has 
always been safely enough managed, but then the telegraph is a 
check; and it is something of a question whether the secrecy of 
the mails would have been as efficiently preserved if no telegraph 
system had existed. The question is a great one, and will not 
down very soon at any one’s bidding. Very likely the Govern- 
ment will manage the business in the end; but not until after 
long discussion. 





The Saturday Half-Holiday Act.—This experiment is about to 
die. It never had any merit. Mr. Paine, the Superintendent of 
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Banking, very well remarks, concerning the operation of the law: 
“An observance of the proposed custom by banks in the interior 
of the State would seriously hamper all kinds of business. In the 
country Saturday is the day which has, from natural causes, become 
the trading time of the farmers, and the villages are then crowded ; 
laborers also on that day usually receive their weekly wages, and 
purchase most of their supplies. If a bank is of use to these 
people at any time it is decidedly so on Saturday. At that period 
the checks scattered through the week come pouring in and the 
demand for banking facilities is greater than on any other day of 
the week. To close the doors of the banks at noon on Saturday 
is to check the stream at the flood. While that day is the heavy 
one outside of the banks, Monday is the heavy one inside, for 
on that day the banks have the remittances of their customers 
together with their own correspondence, which has accumulated 
on Sunday, added to their transactions; the present law makes 
the business of this heavy day with banks much heavier. It is the 
prevailing opinion among New York city banks that the present 
law is antagonistic to the commercial interests of that city and 
the State as well. In the competition between the great cities of 
the East for trade, it is believed that it places the metropolis, 
the money center of the nation, at a disadvantage. It can hardly 
be claimed that the amelioration of the condition of clerks in the 
public offices of this State is of sufficient importance to justify 
the introduction of the new and perilous elements in this 
commonwealth which have now to- be considered whenever 
financial credits are used.” Before the law was enacted, the banks 
endeavored to close as early as practicable, and no law was 
needed to quicken the energies of any one in order to complete 
the business of the day sooner. 





Authority to Buy Bonds—Although the existing law seems clear 
enough to most persons, the Secretary of the Treasury has mani- 
fested a doubt of his power to make purchases thereunder. A bill, 
therefore, has been introduced to settle the question. It should be 
pressed to a speedy conclusion. It is important especially for the 
depository banks to know whether the Government is or is not 
authorized to become a purchaser of bonds if an exigency should 
arise; second, that the possioility of the failure of revenue 
reduction, and the certainty of rapid surplus accumulation, make the 
question important to all interests, whether the Treasury is empow- 
ered, in case of necessity, to enter the market as a_bond-buyer, 
and thus reduce its surplus. 





Bank Note Circulation—In a recent number of The Independent, 
Mr. Knox, president of the Bank of the Republic, says: “A _ bill, 
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which was considered by the last Congress, has already again 
been introduced into the present Congress, authorizing the reduc- 
tion of the minimum amount of bonds required to be held by 
the smaller banks as security for circulation, to one-tenth of the 
capital. This is a good measure, and it will without doubt become 
a law. National banks, particularly ir the West and South, 
should not be required to purchase an unreasonable amount of 
Government bonds, and to hold them at a loss, as banks organ- 
izing under the National Bank law are now required to do. 
The measure is an excellent one, and we trust it will pass if 
it can be united with another bill like that which has just been 
reported from the Banking and Currency Committee.” 

Bank Examinations—In the last report of the Superintendent 
of Banking for New York, Mr. Paine has added some excelient 
remarks on the above subject, from which we extract the follow- 
ing: “It must not be forgotten that directors, and not the exam- 
iners, are the guardians of a bank; they are the agents of the 
stockholders, and as such are responsible for the management. 
Between the visits of the examiner a bank may be eviscerated. 
and in such case no responsibility can attach to him. Share- 
holders are oftentimes practically indifferent to the qualifications 
of those of their number whom they elect to act as directors, 
who are frequently ignorant of the details of the business they 
have undertaken to protect. No one will contend that any 
system of espionage can prevent faiJures, but examinations are of 
incalculable value, because, outside of the specific faults of manage- 
ment which may be_ detected, and which officers sometimes 
unconsciously make, the examiner’s report will indicate whether 
the bank’s general management is contrary to the methods which 
experience has shown to be wise. An examination occasionally 
discloses a critical condition of affairs in time to prevent a failure, 
It is said by way of illustration, that the contest between an 
examiner and a bank officer, the one to discover and the other 
to conceal, is like the rivalry which exists between safe makers 
and burglars, or between the makers of large guns and the 
designers or manufacturers of armor; but these are not altogether 
parallel cases, for the reason that the examiner has such familiarity 
with the methods of wrong doers that against his penetration it 
is almost impossible to continuously guard. The efficiency of 
examinations is shown in the progress of the savings banks of 
this State. Fifteen years ago the present system of biennial 
examinations of those corporations was established. Slowly, but 
surely, the inferior institutions have been weeded out, errors in 
the management of others have been corrected, and at no time 
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have they had the confidence of the people more completely 
than at present.” 





New ‘York City TaxationMayor Hewitt, in his last address, 
dwelt at some length on the folly of continuing the present sys- 
tem of taxing the evidences of personal property. He says: 
“This tax is notoriously impossible of collection in this city. It 
is doubtful whether one-fifth of the total amount which ought 
to be collected if the law could be enforced actually reaches the 
Treasury. Those who ought to pay the most part of it pay the 
least, while the humble citizen who is unable to ‘fix up’ his 
statements is subjected to the full amount of lawful taxation. The 
estates of widows and orphans and wards in chancery pay the 
full amount of taxation required by law, although, in most cases, 
it can be least afforded, while ‘bloated’ capitalists either entirely 
escape taxation or compromise for a very inadequate sum. This 
condition of affairs is scandalous. It cannot be continued without 
subjecting property to attacks which seem to be founded in just- 
ice, and which produce very great dissatisfaction in the public mind.” 
Perhaps it is not needful to remind our readers of such facts; 
the absurdity of the system is so great that it ought long ago 
to have been abolished. It seems singular that in a country so 
enlightened as ours we should stick to a system that yields so 
much deception and so little income. It must be that, with the 
growing intelligence on this subject, the State Legislatures are 
ripening for rational legislation on this subject. 





Recovery of the National Domatin—Only a few years ago there 
was an American desert which covered a large space on our maps, 
and which it was supposed would always remain desert land. Of late 
years, however, it has been retreating. It has been found that as 
the settler approached and turned over the soil, that the rain was 
absorbed instead of running off rapidly, as happened so long as the 
earth remained parched and barren. Says General Morrow, who has 
an accurate knowledge of the changes that have occurred: 


“ I have always thought that there was an abundance of moisture in 
the clouds of this interior section of the country, but that conditions 
favorable to its precipitation in the form of dew and rain were wanting. 
The earth and the sky are reciprocal in their relations. They give to 
and take from each other. A parched Cesert, having nothing to give 
in return, receives no moisture from the passing clouds. For countless 
ages these prairies have been scorched by fires, pelted by storms of rain 
and hail, and trampled upon by innumerable herds of wild animals. 
The effect of this has been to pack the earth until it has become as com- 
pact asa rock. The forcing or heating power of rain and hail is far 
greater than the ordinary observer comprehends. When the rain falls 
on a primitive soil the larger part of it runs off in torrents and finds its 
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way to the sea. The baked, storm-beaten and trampled earth, like a 
sick man, refuses its nourishment. Beyond doubt this is the reason 
why you have so many physical proofs around you of enormous devasta- 
tions committed by running water. When the land is tilled*this will 
cease. Cultivated ground absorbs a large portion of the water that falls 
upon it, and retains it like a sponge. It thus becomes a reservoir of 
moisture for the nourishment of crops in seasons of drought. ‘The 
turning over of the soil in large tracts of country presents to the atmo- 
sphere a vast absorbing surface. The soil gives this absorbed moisture 
slowly back to the atmosphere by evaporation. Thus, year by year, as 
cultivation of the soil is extended, more of the rain that falls is absorbed, 
to be given off by evaporation or to remain in store to nourish plants 
and grasses.” 

The New York 77mes says that “a settler in Nebraska, living near 
the ninety-eighth meridian, declares that land in the central part of 
the State which now yields heavy crops was regarded as a desert 
twelve years ago. It was then difficult to raise hay even on small 
patches of ground in the valleys; but now, in the same region, the 
farmers easily cut two tons from an acre. Hills that were then 
almost covered with barren sands, showing scarcely a blade of grass, 
now support thousands of cattle. As late as 1878, it is said, no 
water above ground could be found between Beaver and Cedar 
Creeks, just west of the ninety-eighth meridian. Now it is reported 
that region and a stretch of country for 100 miles to the north- 
west are dotted with shallow ponds varying from an acre to five 
acres in extent, around which excellent grazing is found. A few 
years ago settlers on the ninety-eighth meridian in Nebraska sup- 
posed that they had reached the western limit of corn culture, 
but since those days corn has been shipped from a region 100 
miles westward.” By this simple process, therefore, of fitting the 
ground to receive moisture, the area of land capable of cultivation 
has been stretched westward beyond the State of Nebraska. It is 
therefore seen that by continuing the same processes of cultivating 
the land in the region of the desert, in a few years at most it 


will wholly disappear. 


Investment of the Redemption Fund.—Senator Sherman has intro- 
duced the following bill to secure the investment in bonds of the 
funds held by the Treasury for bank note redemption: 


“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
from time to timeto invest not exceeding eighty per centum of the fund 
held in the Treasury for redemption of notes of national banks ‘ failed,’ 
‘in liquidation,’ and ‘reducing circulation,’ by the purchase in open 
market of any bonds of the United States bearing interest. That when- 
ever the money on hand to the credit of said fund shall fall below twenty 
per centum of the fund deposited, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed, from time to time, to sellin open mar- 
ket any portion of the bonds purchased for said fund, as may be neces- 
sary in his opinion to enable him to pay as presented any notes of national 
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banks for the redemption of which said fund is held. The purpose 
of this section being to maintain in the Treasury for such redemption 
not less than twenty per centum and not exceeding thirty per centum 
of the money deposited. That any national bank now authorized or 
hereatter authorized to issue ninety per centum ot the bonds deposited 
by it as security for circulating notes shall, after the passage of this act, 
be authorized to issue circulating notes to the amount of one hundred 
per centum of the par value of the bonds so deposited.” 

A bill involving the same policy, introduced by Mr. Dingley in the 
Forty-ninth Congress, and again in the new house, has been referred 
to the Treasury Department for criticism. With regard to banks 
“failed,” “in liquidation” and renewing circulation in consequence 
of extensions of charter, the objections are of a practical nature. 
With respect to the remaining portion of the fund, the question is 
raised, first, whether it is wise to cause an expansion of this kind, 
which must inevitably lead to a corresponding contraction; and 
second, whether the contemplated purchases and forced sales of 
Government bonds do not involve serious disturbance of financial con- 
ditions already too much complicated by the artificial and unfor- 
tunate interference of Treasury operations, and whether conditions 
are not possible under which they would be seriously embarrassing. 


Abolition of Days of Grace—In the report of Mr. Paine, Super- 
intendent of Banking in New York, he says: “The bill before 
the last Legislature to abolish days of grace was defeated in the 
Assembly, a majority of all the members elected not voting, and 
three-fifths being present. The vote was, however, fifty-six ayes 
to forty-one noes. It is reasonably certain that the business 
world has outgrown the time when days of grace are necessary, 
and the question arises whether the continuance of the custom is 
desirable. In the State of California they have been abolished by 
statute. The universal use of the telegraph, the introduction of 
telephones, and the present perfected condition of the postal 
service have created different conditions in the transaction of 
business from those that obtained when the custom originated. 
Upon the other side it may be alleged that the abolition of the 
custom would be a source of expense and annoyance for a con- 
siderable period. If such a statute be adopted, it should not take 
effect until a considerable length of time after its enactment.” 
We hope the present Legislature will abolish this custom, which 
long ago ceased to stand on the sulid reasons which were beneath 
it in the beginning. Its continuance only impedes business, and 
the sooner it is abolished the better. 





George Walker, who died at Washington last month, was a 
familiar and valued contributor of the BANKER'S MAGAZINE. Some 
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of the most noteworthy articles that are to be found in its vol- 
umes are from his pen. He was a wide reader, a strong and clear 
thinker, and whatever he wrote was thoroughly matured. Besides, 
he had an intimate knowledge of business, whica served to broaden 
his judgment, and to secure him from error. He was born in 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, and was graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1842. He practiced law in Springfield, Mass., from 1847 
to 1875, and during that period was at various times elected a 
member of the State Legislature. He was also at one time engaged 
in banking in New York, and held for several years the position 
of State Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts. In 1880 he was 
appointed by President Hayes Consul-General in Paris, which office 
he resigned only a few months ago. 





Southern Prosperity—It is cheering to read such good accounts 
as frequently appear of Southern prosperity. Once the Southerner 
risked all on the cotton crop. Now, he is not only manufacturing 
it into cotton, but developing the mineral resources of the country 
engaging in timber production, cotton seed oil, and a great variety 
of enterprises. Says the St. Louis Republican : 


“Georgia and Alabama are now enjoying a boom, but Texas and 
Arkansas have been booming steadilv for the past ten years. There is 
no State in the Union that has made such rapid progress in the develop- 
ment of its immense resources as Texas. The population of the State 
has more than trebled in twelve years. In 1870 Texas had only 800,000 
inhabitants. Now the population of the State is over 2,600,000. Ten 
years ago there were only 2,000,000 acres of land in cultivation; now 
there are over 20,c00,000 acres responding to the touch of the husband- 
man. A dozen years ayo Texas had less than a thousand miles of rail- 
road; now there are 7,000 miles of railroad in operation in the State. 
The mountains and hiils of Eastern Texas are as rich in iron ore as the 
mountains of Alabama, and excellent coal has been found in unlimited 
quantities in several sections of Texas. The neighboring State of 
Arkansas, too, is pushing rapidly to the front, Its greac agricultural, 
mineral and timber resources are in course of development, its popula- 
tion is rapidly increasing, and foreign capital is seeking investment in its 
industries. The familiar picture of the: Arkansas Traveler’ would no 
longer be recognized in the Toothpick State. The present generation 
of Arkansans are workers rather than fiddlers, and such bustling cities 
as Little Rock, Pine Bluff, and Fort Smith are monuments to the enter- 
prise and progress of the people of the State. Of course, Arkansas 
cannot rival the young giant on the southwest of her, but she can fairly 
stand up for inspection as to the work of the past ten years with any 
State in the Union.” 


Gold and Silver Production in 1887.—John J. Valentine, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Wells, Fargo & Company's Express, has 
issued his annual report of the precious metals product of the United 
States and Mexico. The product of these metals in the States and Ter- 
ritories west of the Missouri River (including British Columbia and re- 
ceipts by express from the west coast States of Mexico) during 1887 
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aggregated : Gold, $33,074,022; silver, $51,578,118. The total bullion 
product of California for 1887 is placed at $13,662,923, of which $11,836,- 
957 was gold-dust and bullion, and $1,825,966 was silver bullion, ores and 
base bullion. The product of Nevada for 1887 is given at $10,232,453, 
of which $2,590,962 was gold-dust and bullion, $5,355,647 was silver bul- 
lion and $2,285,844 was ores and base bullion. The product of Arizona 
for 1887 is given at $5,771,550, of which $880,545 was gold-dust and bul- 
lion, $1,073,985 was silver bullion, and $3,817,000 was ores and vase bullion. 
The total yield of the other States, Territories, etc., is given as follows: 
Oregon, $950,000; Washington, $160,000; Alaska, $609,000; Idaho, $8,- 
240,000 ; Montana, $25,483,275; Utah, $7,637,730; Colorado, $23,293,000 ; 
New Mexico, $4,229,434; Dakota, $3,058,603; west coast States of Mex- 
ico, $762,035; British Columbia, $556,154. The United States produc- 
tion of gold and silver is given as follows: The aggregate gold product 
in 1887 is placed at $32,500,067, against $29,561,424 in 1886, and is the 
largest of any year since 1880, when $32,559,067 was produced. The 
total silver product is given at $50,833,844, which, with the exception of 
the $52,136,851 produced in 1886, is the largest ever known in the sec- 
tions named. In addition to this, the value of the copper and lead pro- 
duction west of the Missouri is given as copper, $10,362,476 ; lead, $9,- 
631,073, but the basis of valuation is not stated in the dispatch. 
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GOLD PRODUCTION IN THE WORLD. 


One of the elements affecting’ prices to an indefinable extent is 
the quantity of precious metals in the world. Many persons have 
tried to measure this force, but it is one of the most subtle 
questions ever investigated. All sorts of answers have been given, 
and the question is no nearer solution than in the _ beginning. 
Within a few months several papers have appeared respecting the 
probable future production. One of these was written by Mr. Top- 
ley, which was read at the British Association. His conclusions 
were: (1) that the abundant supply of gold since 1850, and of sil- 
ver in quite recent years, is not likely to be continued, that sup- 
ply having arisen from the working of alluvial deposits and “ bonan- 
zas,’ which, as far as our knowledge goes, have been exhausted, or 
nearly so, and gold and silver being now obtainable only from min- 
ing operations proper, where the results are more or less steady 
and calculable; (2) that, according to the best calculations possible, 
the production of gold is likely to remain at the present level, or 
not to increase much, and the production of silver is more likely 
to diminish than to increase at present prices, and will probably 
diminish with a fall in price; and (3) that the only thing likely to 
make the actual facts of the future vary from these anticipations 
is discovery in some new and unexplored region, for which there 
is now little room. 

We do not agree with this writer respecting the probable pro 
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duction of the yellow metal. Perhaps the richer placer mines have 
been discovered and been worked out, but even this statement 
needs qualification. The earth’s surface has not been worked over; 
except in a few places where it is the most thickly settled, its 
mineral wealth has not been ascertained. Only a small portion of 
the face of the earth has been seen, and even in the oldest and 
most thickly settled portions a new vein of ‘ore is occasionally dis- 
covered. This is especially true of gold and silver. As we all 
know, their existence is coexistent wich the great mountain chains 
of the globe. These have been explored only here and there. 
Take, for example, the South African gold fields. They are grow- 
ing in importance daily, and the indications are that a large amount 
of gold is to come from that region. What shall be said con- 
cerning other parts of that great continent? Its great mountain 
chains have been seen only from afar. It is true that operations 
in India have proved unsatisfactory; but is it not just as likely 
that gold may be found all through the Himalayan range as through 
the ranges on the Pacific? The finding of gold in small quanti- 
ties at the base of all mountain chains is proof that gold is in 
them. Mr. Swineford, the Governor of Alaska, a very competent 
observer, is confident that large quantities of gold exist in Alaska. 
It is true that gold discoveries are reported daily which come to 
naught. Nevertheless, in many of these cases a residuum of truth is at 
the bottom of them. There is some gold, which is evidence that 
it is only a portion of a larger body whence it came. Within half 
a dozen years gold in varying quantities has been discovered in 
many of the Pacific Islands, while in Australia and New Zealand 
mining is constant and is very profitable. Indeed, with better appli- 
ances for mining gold, with constant prospecting, and a better 
knowledge of the earth, is not the conclusion far more rational 
that other discoveries will be made? Such, it seems to us, is the 
plain teaching of all the discoveries that have been made of late 
years. While many of them seem to be of little account, they con- 
tain promise of others, and there is no more reason for supposing 
that the richest treasures have been discovered than there was for 
supposing this fifty years ago. Who then knew of California or 
Australia? Who knows the possibilities of Central Africa or 
Alaska ? 
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PRODUCE VALUES AND SPECULATION. 


Since the short crop year of 1881, and the speculation that fol- 
lowed it, the produce markets of the country have not been in 
so strong position, from both a statistical and speculative stand- 
point, as they are this year. Indeed, the strength of these markets 
has changed the speculator from the constitutional Bear of the past 
four years to the old-time Bull of 1879-82. The parallel between 
the present and the last previous short crop year, however, does 
not end here; and it is not too soon to call attention to the fact 
that the tendency to extravagant Bull estimates and anticipations 
has already fostered a spirit of wild and reckless speculation, such 
as we saw in these markets last December, and such as overdid 
and destroyed the strength of a stronger statistical situation in 
1882, than that which now exists. There is a radical difference, 
however, in the present position, in the fact that we entered this 
crop year from a very depressed level of values, which was as far 
below, as that upon which the short crop of 1881 was begun, was 
above, an average of the prices of our chief staples of produce, in 
which speculation had been a factor, establishing their values. 

This is the great argument of the Bulls, and it cannot be cenied 
that it is a strong one. But there are other radical differences, on 
the other hand which, in part, counteract its strength. The aver- 
age of prices has been materially reduced since 1881, and permanently, 
with the great extension of railway transportation by land, and steam 
transportation by water the worid over, until all countries are now 
brought into quicker and cheaper communication with each other, by 
which the surplus of one is made immediately available to supply 
the deficit of another, and enables the importing countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere to draw upon the exporting countries of the 
Southern Hemisphere as readily as upon those north of the equator. 
This gives Europe a new crop to rely upon every three months of 
the year, or four crops, instead of two-—-the winter and spring crop of 
the Northern Hemisphere—as formerly. India, Australia, and South 
America have thus entered the list of our competitors for the pro- 
duce and meat markets of Europe, which, with cheap lands and 
labor, fertile soil and more equable climate, are able to produce 
cheaper than North America, and will be able to still further reduce 
presert cost by the general introduction of labor-saving machinery, 
of which the United States had almost a monopoly, for agricultural 
purposes, up to 1884, when the declining prices of farm products 
stimulated its wholesale introduction to other competing countries 
for the first time, in order to enable them to compete with us. 
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Until this revolution in the production and transportation of com- 
peting countries has become as complete as in the United States, 
and farm machinery and railroad freights as cheap, we will continue 
to hold some advantage over them in the produce markets of the 
world, by reason of the lead we have secured in these directions. 
But it is only a question of time when they will overtake us. While, 
therefore, the level of values is now abnormally and probably un- 
naturally low, for the time being, by reason of a shorter supply the 
world over, yet the tendency is still to cheapen the cost of produc- 
tion, unless it shall prove that the present reduction of the world’s 
supplies of produce are due to the fact that the prices of the past 
two years have not covered cost, and hence this reduction is perma- 
nent until] prices shall again be restored to true values and give 
a profit to the producer. 

Should this be demonstrated, as the Bulls claim it has already 
been, and another crop fail to increase the world’s production, which, 
for two years, has steadily fallen off until it threatened to drop 
below the world’s consumption, then we may assume with safety 
that this downward tendency in prices of produce has been perma- 
nently arrested, and look for a higher level of values that must, to 
be permanent, return the producer a profit. But not till another 
average crop year has demonstrated this fact, will it be safe to assume 
that we are to raise the recent average of prices materially and per- 
manently. 

The statistical strength of the present situation, therefore, rests 
upon the supply and demand for the current crop year. The over- 
supply that followed the extreme high prices to which specula- 
tion fcrced all our produce markets in 1881-’82 was only worked 
off last year, when consumption had overtaken production, by reason 
of extreme low prices, and stocks the world over were reduced to 
the normal reserves, or less. Then came the drought of last 
summer, which reduced below the late average, the crops of this 
year, in both the old and new worlds. All countries entered this 
crop year, therefore, with comparatively empty granaries, and this 
year’s consumption must come out of this year’s crops, as it has 
practically no surplus from last, to draw upon, without using up the 
minimum reserves from the old crop year. Such a scarcity as that 
would produce would enable speculators to corner these markets, 
and to send prices as dangerously high again as in 1881-82, to be 
followed by another over-production and depression such as we 
have happily just escaped. 

Here lies the strength of the situation from a statistical stand- 
point, and also the danger from another speculative craze, like that 
of ’81. Hence the necessity of conservatism in these markets, and, 
while prices have by no means reached a dangerous height, and in 
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fact still seem low compared with all former experiences, it is too 
early in the first half of the crop year to discount the last half; 
and, by checking consumption or exports, during the former period, 
force or tempt Europe to wait till the latter, and until another crop 
from the Southern Hemisphere is available, when we would be left 
with a surplus on hand, for which we would be compelled to seek 
a market, at a price made by India, Australia, and South America, 
instead of by American speculators. 

This is the danger of the position of the grain markets, at least, 
for our exports are abnormally low, as they have been, so far 
on this crop, even at prices which started about ten cents per 
bushel below present ones on wheat; nearly twenty cents lower 
on corn; pretty nearly ten cents on oats, and correspondingly on 
flour; while pork has advanced over three dollars per barrel, 
lard almost two cents per pound, and meats in the same propor- 
tion. Cotton, our other chief export staple, while it has also 
advanced as much in proportion, has been exported more freely 
than ever before, so that it must be excepted in this respect from 
the position of our other export staples, although there is the 
danger here also, that speculation may make a long crop of what 
has recently been regarded as a short one. 

In view of this condition of our export trade, which is the great 
argument of the Bears, and will prove stronger than the Bulls’ 
Statistical position, unless there is a change for the better early 
in the new year, it would be wisdom, on the part of the Bull 
leaders, to discourage the public, which has been in these markets 
for the first time since 1882-83, when it got so badly hurt as 
to be unable to speculate since, from forcing prices up further 
now, but to wait and hold the markets steady, by buying on the 
“breaks,” and selling on the “bulges,” until Europe has worked 
off the recent large arrivals of Russian, which were hurried for- 
ward from the Black Sea before the close of navigation, in order 
to relieve Western Europe of complete dependence upon America, 
until India’s next crop could be drawn upon; and until the large 
shipments of Californian following the collapse of the San Fran- 
cisco wheat corner, have been placed, and taken off the European 
markets. This is likely to take until February, and possibly till 
into March; after which, and until into June, Europe will be 
practically dependent upon this country, and largely on the Atlantic 
coast for her supplies, except what may be left of the Russian 
crop to come from the Black and Baltic Seas after the opening 
of navigation in April. 

This is the situation; and the handle of the jug is not all on 
the Bulls’ side; yet if they will pursue a conservative course now, 
and let the bulk of our surplus go into export at the best prices 
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they can obtain, of course, before they attempt to force the 
position, they will find their load much easier to carry, and their 
efforts will doubtless be rewarded by a good profit, on a safe and 
gradually ascending scale of prices till the new crop. Meantime, 
any damage to that will only help them. They are now masters 
of the situation. But any premature attempt to force their advan- 
tage might lose them the key of the position. 

The further we go into the last half of the crop year, if the 
market is allowed to take its own course, the stronger the statis- 
tical position will grow, and thus favor the Bulls against the Bears, 
for the strength is in this crop, independent of the next, upon sup- 
ply and demand. Anything that reduces the former and increases 
the latter will help the Bulls. On the other hand, anything that 
checks consumption or exports, and thus increases our local sup- 
plies. will help the Bears. The Bulls should not, therefore, play 
into their opponents’ hands by doing the latter. Neither would it 
be wise for the Bears to force prices down from their natural 
level, as the big Chicago operators have been trying to do twice 
the new year, for there is no more than is wanted to go around 
this crop at fair living prices to the farmer, and any attempt to 
raid the markets will only be playing into the hands of the Bulls. 

Besides, Europe will take our wheat, when she needs it, at these 
prices, as readily as at ten cents decline, unless she gets the idea 
it is held by manipulation, when she will wait, as she so often 
has done, until she breaks the backs of the manipulators. On the 
other hand, she is proverbially a better buyer on a legitimately 
advancing market than on a declining one, for the evident reason 
that on a legitimate and gradual advance there is a profit on 
purchases, while on passage to the other side, no matter how high 
the price; while on a declining market there is a loss on passage, 
no matter how cheap the price may be here. Nothing would be 
more fatal to our export trade, therefore, than for Europe to believe 
that our prices are held by speculators who must eventually liquidate, 
and for which she would wait until they were compelled to do so, 
unless starved into buying before. H. A. PIERCE, 
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THE PUBLIC DEBTS OF EUROPE. 


BY ALFRED NEYMARCK, MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY OF PARIS.* 


XXVIII.—RUSSIA, continued. 


The terminable debt comprises, further, long-dated treasury bonds, 
called bonds in series, of which 265,000,000 of credit rubles are 
now in circulation. These are bills for 100 rubles, bearing 4.32 
per cent. interest a year, or 0.36 a month. They were issued in 
series, redeemable at par at the end of eight years. The trea- 
sury takes them at par, plus 0.36 copecks a month for the time 
since the last coupon was detached. The series redeemed are 
immediately replaced by others, so that the total of this kind of 
debt is permanent, and it may. be classed with the consolidated 
debt. 

The lottery loans are two in number. They were issued in 1864 
and 1866. They have an annual drawing for amortization, distinct 
from the drawings for prizes. Their duration is 60 years. They 
will consequently be entirely redeemed in 1925 and 1926, respect- 
ively. 

The amortization of most of the terminable loans is operated 
by means of annual drawings; but there are some, as the oriental 
loans (5 per cent. loans in credit rubles, of 1877, 1878, and 1879), 
whose securities are redeemed by purchase on the Bourse as long 
as their price has not reached par, which has been the case thus 
far. " 

The unlimited terminable loans are those ef which the govern- 
ment reserves the right of redeeming the capital, but is not 
obliged to do so within any fixed time. Most of these loans have 
special sinking funds, for which credits are granted according to 
the years, or which are suspended if necessary. The old 5 per 
cent. loans of 1820 to 1855, the 3 per cent. loan of 1859, etc., 
are in this kind. 

In 1866, according to the /Journal of the Statistical Soczety (year 
1867, p. 119), the nominal capital of Russia’s debt was estimated 
at 6,883,278,076, requiring for interest and redemption 257,334,336 
francs. The increase of the nominal capital of the debt from 1866 
to 1885 exceeds eleven milliards, and in annual interest 780,000,000, 


* Translated from the French by O. A. Bierstadt. 
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RUSSIAN LOANS quores ON THE BOURSE OF PARIS. 
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By consulting this table, it will be seen that since 1870 the 
Russian loans quoted on the Bourse of Paris are ten in number, 
representing, both in pounds sterling aud rubles, a nominal capital 
of 5,400,000,000 francs. With the exception of the loans of 1870 
and 1873, amounting to a total of 27,000,000 pounds sterling, or 
675,000,000 francs, it may be said that the surplus, or nearly five 
milliards, has been expended upon the preparations and conse- 
quences of the Oriental War. 

The financial situation of Russia—whatever may be the richness 
and productivity of the country, as shown by the increase of 
budgetary receipts since 1870—an increase balancing the expendi- 
tures—is therefore very much burdened. To lighten the load of 
debt various plans for conversion have often been discussed, in 
consequence of the great rise produced in Russian _ securities, 
at the end of 1884. The gradual successive conversion of the 
metallic loans into perpetual 4 per cents. was considered, as well 
as the conversion of all the paper loans into metallic securities, and 
the reduction of the ertire Russian consolidated debt to two kinds, 
bearing the same rate of interest, the one a metallic security, the 
other a paper security, in imitation of the Austrian funds. 

The political complications, the war rumors of the last eighteen 
months, the depreciation of the paper ruble, and also the fiscal 
measure of taxing the coupons, have quite put an end to the proba- 
bilities and reports of conversion. 

We may add finally,that all the Russian loans have been issued 
either by public subscription or by direct sales to banks and finan- 
cial establishments. 

Let us observe, too, that Russia is the only great country of 
Europe whose budget is established without the intervention or 


-control of any Parliament. The unity and the publicity of the Rus- 
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sian budget were established by an organic law of 1862. The 
budget, drawn up by each ministry so far as concerns itself, cen- 
tralized and examined by the Minister of Finance and the Special 
Board of Control of the Empire, is discussed and voted in plen- 
ary sitting of the Council of the Empire, and promulgated the Ist 
or 2d of January of each year by the Offczal Journal. The budget- 
ary year begins with January 1 (old style). 


XXIX.—FRANCE. 


What is the nominal capital of the public debt of France? 
This question cannot be answered in a very clear and precise 
fashion. In fact, the debt of France is composed of perpetual 
loans, of redeemable loans and obligations, and of annuities. The 
nominal capital of the perpetual loans only obliges France to a 
payment of annual interest; the annuities also merely engage the 
country to pay an annual sum; the amortizable securities and obli- 
gations alone represent a redeemable character. The truth is that 
France is engaged to an annual payment of interest amounting to 
a certain number of millions; it owes the capital only to the hold- 
ers of securities redeemable by drawings at dates fixed when the 
loans are issued. 

After making these observations, we are still going to attempt 
an estimate of the nominal capital of all these debts. In our cal- 
culations we shall take as a base the price of too francs for the 
3 per cent., 4% per cent., 4 per cent. redeemable, 3 per cent. 
rentes; we shall estimate at par of 500 francs the Treasury obli- 
gations, and we shall capitalize at 4 per cent. the value of the 
annuities due by the State. 

In the tables we publish further on, it will be seen that the 
4%, 4, and 3 per cent. rentes amount to 740,093,038 francs. 


At the price of 100 francs they represent a nomi- 


ED Wb dd cnesnddeendtaeneeaansienee 20,855,232,750 francs. 
The nominal capital of the 142,615,055 francs 
of redeemable rentes represents a total of.... 4,753,835,100 ‘* 





Total of the nominal capital of the rentes.. 25,609,067,850 ‘ 

The redeemable debt amounts to 385,652,550, from which must be 
deducted the 142,615,055 francs of redeemable rentes that we have 
just figured up. There is left, consequently, a total of 243,037,485 
francs of redeemable debts. Capitalized at 4 per cent., these debts 
would represent 


nd sbskddsbsasekinedonns 6,075,373),750 francs, 
Which, added to the nominal capital of the 4%, 

4 per cent., 3 per cent. and redeemable 3 per 

ey Ms 6b0ednnseeesdededetsee+cesnune 25,609,057,850 “ 





Would form for the nominal capital of the debt 
EE ood eihiku nant cn iiedmemiiien veialiel ended 31,€84,441,600 


But it must be admitted that the figures of 31,684 millions for the 
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nominal capital of the debt is liable to be disputed. Indeed, all 
the 3 per cent. rentes, which are worth about 80 francs on the 
Bourse, and were issued much below this quotation, are immedi- 
ately made 20 per cent. too large. To have an exact estimate on 
this point, the examination must be limited to the amount of the 
annual rentes which the State owes, and if it is desired to know 
what the increase or diminution of the public debt has _ been 
within any definite period, the amount of the rentes issued at the 
beginning of the period must be compared with those circulating 
at the moment of the comparison. 

Adopting this basis of calculation, we find that, from 1869 to 
1887, the consolidated debt has increased 392,729,237 francs; the 
amount. of the capital redeemable under different heads has 
increased 336,833,517 francs; the life debt has increased 125,360,213 
francs. 

These three heads, compared with one another, show a total aug- 
mentation of 854,922,957 francs, as indicated by the following table: 


BUDGET OF 1869 AND 1887 (PUBLIC DEBT). 











Budget of 1869. Budget of 1887. Increase. 
1. Consolidated debt.... 347,363,8c1 740,093,038 392,729.237 
2. Redeemable capital... 48,819,033 385,652,550 330,833,517 
S. eis < konséees 85,555,523 210,915,726 125,300,203 
ikki nnnnaweus 481,738,357 1,336,661,314 854,922,957 


We pay, therefore, every year in expenditures upon the public debt 
and the life debt 824,922,957 francs more than at the end of 1869. 
This is the truth. If now we compare the amount of the rentes 
inscribed on the Great Book, on January 1, 1871, for example, with 
January 1, 1886, we find the following results: 


January i, 1871. 


5 per 4% 4% percent. 3 per 3 per cent. 
cent. 44 old. new, cent, redeemable. Totals. 
— 37,447,732 - 440,096 348,328,515 = 386, 222,343 
January 1, 1886. 
5 per 4% 4% 4 per 3 per 3 per cent. 
cent, old, new, cent, cent, redeemable, 


—  37:433:232 305,420,849 446,096 363,038,351 119,896,560 826,241,113 

On January 1, 1871, the nominal capital of the rentes irscribed 
in the Great Book represented a sum of 12,454,274,722 francs. On 
January 1, 1886, the nominal capital of the rentes inscribed in the 
Great Book represents a sum of 23,728,096,228, or an increase of 
11,273,821,500 francs. 

With this figure, if the amount of the 3 per cent. and redeem- 
able 3 per cent. rentes created in 1886 be added, we obtain, under 
the limitations we have expressed, the amount of the increase of 
the capital of the public debt since the war, or in round num- 
bers about 12 milliards. 

This figure of 12 milliards appears to us to be the one nearest 
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the truth. If we make an abstract of the sums the State has 
received since 1870, either from loans in rentes, or from various 
proceeds, or from different alienations, we find that the State has 
collected : 





1. From loans in 3 and 5 per cent. rentes.......... 7,242.210,623 80 
2. - ** redeemable 3 per cent. rentes..... 3,284, 580,886 45 
2. ” FPO ccsceaesss seccseven recuse 508, 349,563 39 
4. - ‘* various proceeds ee 312,582,320 10 
7. " ‘* different alienations............ 169,902,658 40 

pe ee 11,517,626,052 14 


The agreement is seen at once between the capital really received 
and the nominal capital for estimating the increase of the public 
debt since 1870. 

Following will be found the details of the different loans made 
since 1870: In compiling them we have relied upon official docu- 
ments. M. Magne’s report of October 28, 1873; the tables pub- 
lished by M. Léon Say in his work on the redemption of the 
railroads; the motives of the different budgets; the reports of 
Messrs. Dauphin, Rouvier, Jules Roche and Wilson. 

We think this table is as complete and exact as possible. 


LOANS MADE SINCE 1870. 
I.—PERPETUAL RENTES.—REDEEMABLE RENTES, —SHORT-DATED OBLIGATIONS. 














Loan of 750,000,ccoin 3 per cents., law of Au- 

SOE TO, TER iccccccccccecececstoccecceeccsss 804,572,181 — 
Loan of 2 milliards in 5 per cents., law of June 

BO, TEE nc cc rccccccccscccccce. socsccccccccce 2,225,994,045 — 
Loan of 3 milliards in 5 per cents., law of July 

i Mi beet bewbinessdeeceawenebeeinenenene 3,498,744,039 — > 7,242,210,623 80 
Loan Morgan obligations, 6 per cents., law of 

October 25, 1870 re errr Ter er TT 208,899,770 — 
Loan of 504,c00,000 (expenses included) in 3 per 

cents., law of May — Serer errr rrr re 503,999,988 80 
Redeemable 3 per cent. rentes, issue of 1878.... 439,878,547 — 
Redeemable 3 per cent. rentes, issue of 1881 699,907,305 — 
Redeemable 3 per cent. rentes, issue of 1884.... 349,978,889 — 


Consolidation of the floating debt.............. 
Liquidation of the superannuation fund.... ... 
Short-dated obligations, 1887, 1888, 1889, 189¢ 
eB MD 4.66 0640005 4004+ 0660 s0nearece 
Thirty year obligations (1907) balance to be re- 
deemed December 31, 1887... .....-scccscces 
a 6 60 086650060060 506060 crcseensseees 


I, 169,986,880 50 


294,769,204 95 


466,149,563 39 
' 


65,200,000 — 3 


II ae UNDER VARIOUS FORMS. 


Loan to the Bank, 
ST. ccnanenedneseksenedns doneeenenceede 
Previous deduction from the surplus receipts of 
Dives ibe ek ices bebebeeedsseddnes 8hee 
Previous deduction from the surplus receipts of 
IN o0.non00000002400000000.. 2 seernnsecee 
Payment on the conversion of the Morgan loan, 
Guarantee of interest redeemed by the railroad 
Goempanies (5500 tO 1959)... . ccccccccecccecces 
Premium on issue of sexennial obligations...... 
Settlement with the city of Paris of expenses of 
CO BECO GOS POSS. 0c ccccc cceccscccsecccecs 
Redeemabie funds of co-operation : barracks.... 
Funds of co-operation for railroad works prior 
OP GEE Fe ccvccess siete: ail psneheeuauneese aeer 


1,530 millions entirely re- 


Mémoire. 


57:973:507 70 


29,677.cCco — 
66,839,849 33 


46,649,380 07 
1,698,640 — 


846, 
8,248,375 _ 


100,549,508 — | 


) 
3,284, 580,886 45 
) 


508,349,563 39 





11,035,141,073 54 


+ 312,582,320 10 





(* See report of M. Wilson, budget of 1887, p. 86, n. 1,137. 
+ 


Id., p. 92. 
38 
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III.—LoaNns BY ALIENATION OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 








Alienation of the rentes of redemption.......... 108,612,002 — ) 
Alienation of the rentes of endowment of the 

Ditters tinh ihhinidinetneene omnes 45,663,682 — 
Alienation of sundry real estate of the domain 13,544,540 4o } 169,902,658 40 
Proceeds of a subscription in 1870-1871 fer pur- 

CD nc cccnnees.oned one eeewes owes 499,428 — 
Cession of the Arsenal of Lille................. 585,000 — | 

EE Ui sbbedrcesnae. cess ceeee- ee 11,517,026,052 04 


What have these 11% milliards — used for? What has been 
the cause of the increase of the debt? It is, unfortunately, only 
too easy to answer. These milliards are the sad result of the war 
of 1870. The charges of this war are not less than 1o milliards, 


Some precise information on this point follows: 
M. Magne, in his report.of October 28, 1873, addressed to M. 


Thiers, estimates the costs of the war at...........ce.eeeees 9,287,882,coo francs, 
M. Léon Say, in his work on the Redemption of the Railroads 

(7681) estimates these Costs at.....ccsccccscee o.0- 000 11,471,411,661 francs, 
M. Jules Roche, in his general report on the budget of 1886, esti- 

mates (page So) these same costs at......sseseccccceeuceeceee 10,880,185,179 francs, 
To the perpetual debt......... 8,24! , 708,966 


Tothe redeemable debt....... 2,638,476,225 





Chargeable.. = 

“i } Amount equals............. 10,880, 185,179 
* M. Mathieu-Bodet, former Minister of Finance, has estimated the 
costs of the war at Io milliards (/ournal des Economiéstes, August 
18, 1883.) 

The difference betweeen M. Magne’s figures and those of M. Léon 
Say is in the expenditures on account of liquidation, which M. 
Magne could not estimate in 1873, and which M. Léon Say has 
added to the recapitulatory table at the end of his work of Decem- 
ber 15, 1881. 

On one hand several milliards have been expended on public 
works in execution of Freycinet’s plans; on the other hand, from 
1872 to 1885, important reductions of taxes have been made pre- 
maturely, in our opinion; for, while the expenditures increased, the 
budgetary receipts were diminished; without these reductions of 
taxes we should not now have such difficulty in balancing our 
budgets. These reductions were as follows: 








Decne stecdesidedandenedeeeuneendesseone 7,448,000 
Dt, (0. 0cdteCGdeinieteiaedinebeeewes 48,675,000 
i cicgtetecneseud Ceedsemed bier ddteowns anne 53» 350,989 
P——tesscee obec sendeccences buesececeese 1 34,730,215 
Pl sind enecdedeoecedenediéncdastdeoessensces 7,210,000 

Pe avtetisetdanens snes duenseonee eee 251,720,204 


By adding to this total the amount of the reductions of taxes 
effected in 1872, 1873, 1875, and which foot up 33.272,000 francs, 
plus the amount of reductions voted in 1884 on the judicial sales 
and on the exchanges of unimproved rural property, we find that 
the exact total of the reductions made is 286,496,204 francs. Full 
details of these reductions may be found in the exposition of the 
motives of the budget of 1886 (p. 936 and 937). 
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If a general table were made from 1870 to 1887 to comprise the 
capital the State has received in the form of different loans and 
of taxes and the capital it has paid out for the costs of the war, 
for public works, for reductions of taxes, for various administrative 
services, the expenses of collecting the taxes, interest due and capi- 
tal repaid to its lenders, the vitality of our country would be under- 
stood and the difficulties of every kind it has surmounted. We 
shall make but one comparison. Since 1870 the State, as was seen, 
has borrowed and received 11% milliards. Now, if to the 286,000,000 
of reductions of taxes, we add the interest and redemptions it has 
paid to its lenders, we find it has disbursed in this way more than 


10,300 millions. In effect: 
In a table published in the report on the budget of 1886, by M. 
Jules Roche (pp. 89 and g2), the interest paid from January 


1, 1871, to December 31, 1885, on the debt was.............. 7,334,208,066 francs, 
During the same period the capital redeemed or amortized 
RE atk c tees <opdedeedeeksbsdiedeennsconasseeneue ‘ 2,706,637,824 francs. 





The total of interest and capital redeemed or amortized was 
I iin kp edn bewe GOGbNebhenteeenkédaieeKeneedkouns 10,040,845,890 francs, 


In this figure are included the sums redeemed at the Bank of 
France, as follows: 





Se III coc cnccnen sceeeseceseceese I,5 30,0C0,000 
SND TGs wk wien nnnedee ds eneeetencen dons $0,921,898 
Suen paid at the bank .... .cccccoce coccces 1,610,921,898 


How has the State been able to bear up under such crushing 
charges? How has it found the resources necessary for paying its 
loans? Solely by taxation. We pay now I,100 millions more than in 
1869. 

At the moment we write these lines, the budget of 1887 is not 
yet voted, and we have only provisional estimates. 

The budget of 1887, proposed by M. Sadi-Carnot, March 16, 1886, 
was as follows 





Pi ncnnddndceesennssevesdeneqns 3,142,687,567 francs. 
BI o60000s anne cc enceeensce 3) 740,694,820 - 
6 65060000 2000 cr ssssenesees ‘ 1,692,747 “ 


The commission of the budget in its first report, No. 1,137, esti- 
mates the receipts at 3,016,485,142 francs, and the expenditures at 
3,014,791,557 francs. 

In its second report, the commission of the budget estimates the 
receipts at 2,966,579,242 francs, and the expenditures at 2,964,887,530 
francs, or a surplus in receipts of 1,691,712 francs. 


If we adopt these figures, we find that the general total of 
. the ordinary ways and means of the year 1887 is estimated 
. by the commission of the budget (report of M. Wilson, 


7 i MIE cnc diesnncn eels sethOhh *ahnnnd senate 2,964,887,530 francs, 
The ordinary receipts of the budget of 1869 (Bulletin de 
Statistique, 1883, p. 554), having been..........c.eeeeee 1,864,752,236 ‘* 82 





SEs ccccccncocccs ccccccccccccccces cocccecccccee  2,300,535,203 francs 18 
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As we pay at present, as was shown above, 854,922,957 francs 
more than in 1869 for the expenditure on the public debt and the 
life debt, we may say that this augmentation of the debt absorbs 
nearly 80 per cent. of the 1,100 millions of new resources which it 
has been necessary to create since that time. 

We have said that on January 1, 1887, the expenditure on the 
public debt, the redeemable and life debts, called for 1,336,661,314 
francs. According to our budgets, these different chapters were thus 


composed : 
CONSOLIDATED DEBT. 


Rentes “ , per cent. new fund (law and decree of April 27, 1883).. 305,540,359 francs. 
4 per cent. old fund (decree of March 14, 1852) 37,433,232 
- r per cent., law of June 19, 1828 446,096 
" 2. 2 cent., law and ordinance of May 1, 1825 396,673.351 


—_—_— -—-—_ = - 


740,093,038 
DEBT REDEEMABLE IN TIME OR BY ANNUITIES. 


Interest and amortization of the short-dated obligations.......... 86,500,000 francs, 
Rentes 3 per cent., redeemable by annuities (law of June 11, 1878; 

decree of July 16, 1878) 142,615,055 ‘* 
Interest and amortization of the thirty years ob! izations (laws of 

June 23, 1557, June 29 and July 4, 1861, law of December 29, 

1876, decree of June 22, 1877) 6,€33,400 
Interest and amortization of obligations issued for the completion 

of parochial roads and the building of schools... 10,437,000 
Interest of obligations issued for guarantee of interest to railroad 

companies... 2,300,000 
Interest and amortization of loan contracted by Sardinian Govern- 

ment for improvement of the thermal establishment of Aix..... 35,900 
Redemption of canal concessions............ jaan ones ° 3.C04,608 
Annuities to railroad companies 32,600,822 
Annuity to Algerian Co 4,997,765 
Annuities to departments, cities and communes, payment of war 

damages 17,419,750 
Annuities to repair damages caused by military engineering. seeee 1,840,250 
Annuities to communes, costs of barracks 7;988,000 
Annuity to Company of the East 20,500,C00 
Annuities of conversion of the Morgan loan 17,300,000 
Annual dues to Spain for delimitation of the frontier of the Py- 

20,000 

Interest of the floating debt of the Treasury 22,000,000 
interest on capital of security 9,4C0,000 


Total of redeemable debt..............4. Se oresececesenveess 385,652,550 

The life debt, including civil and military pensions, amounts to 
210,915,726 francs. The expenditure on the public debt requires 
theretore, 1,336,661,314 francs, namely: 


1. Consolidated debt 740,093,038 francs. 
2. Redeemable debt and annuities. . 385,652,550 
Life debt wees 210,915,726 


sé 


Amount 1,336,661,314 ** 
To recapitulate, and to conclude this chapter of the public debt 
of France, which we have endeavored to make as complete as pos- 
sible, following the same order as in our accounts of the debts of 


other countries: 
1. The nominal capital of the public debt, with the limitations 

















we have mentioned, and without taking into account the life debt 
may be estimated at 31 milliards. 

2. Since 1870 the increase of the nominal capital of the debt has 
been 12 milliards. 

3. The expenditure on the public debt and life debt requires, 
January 1, 1887, 1,336,661,314 francs, or an increase of 854,922,957 
francs over the budget of 1869. 

4. The loans issued by France have been made in 6 per cents. 
(Morgan obligations), in 5 per cents., converted in 1883, in 4% per 
cents., in 3 per cents., in redeemable 3 per cents., in obligations at 
thirty and six years and Treasury bonds. 

The amount of the different loans, made since 1870, exceeds 11% 
milliards, on which France has already paid for interest and amorti- 
zation more than Io milliards. 

5. Nearly all the French rentes are in our country. It is to be 
desired, as we shall express the wish in concluding this work, that 
various measures should be adopted to have our rentes quoted and 
negotiated in all the foreign markets. 

The French rentes are scattered among the smallest holders. On 
January 1, 1882, there were 3,867,801 inscriptions of rentes, repre- 
senting an annual rente (interest) of 743,315,760 francs, or an aver- 
age of about 200 francs of rentes fcr each inscription. In this 
number were counted 113,881 Gepartmental subscriptions; 246,292 
notes of mixed rentes; 2,443,364 notes of rentes to bearer; 989,894 
inscriptions belonging to different owners. 

6. No French loan has received any special pledge upon any tax 
Or revenue whatever; the French loans and all our public debt are 
guaranteed by the general resources of the budget, as they are shown 
in the annual accounts, submitted to the public bodies, discussed, 
and sanctioned by them. 

Let us add, finally, that when the situation of our public finan- 
ces is studied, the immense reserve of riches and resources must 
not be forgotten, which the State will later have at its disposition 
from the proprietorship of all the railroads.* This property now 
represents, according to the balance-sheets of the companies, a value 
of 12 milliards, and of about 16 milliards according to the prices 
of the stocks and bonds quoted on the Bourse. 

* See, for details on this subject, the Renter of June 27, 1885. ‘* The Railroads and the Public 


Debt.”’ See also our work on the “ Development of Personal Property and French Savings 
from 1871 to December 31, 1884,’ Rentzer of January 27 and February 17, 1885. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.,] 
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CONDITION OF NEW YORK BANKS. 


_ The last report of the Hon. Willis S. Paine, Superintendent of Bank- 
ing in New York, contains much useful and interesting information 
relating to the banking institutions of the State. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 


The net increase in the capital stock of banks, banking associations 
and individual bankers during the fiscal year was $1,235,000.* Of 
this amount, $870,000 was capital of new associations, $400,000 resulted 
from the increase of the capital stock of the Bank of the State of New 
York from $800,000 to $1,200,000. The apparent difference of $35,000 in 
amount of capital stock reported September 18, 1886, and September 17, 
1887, is accounted for by the liquidation of the Farmers’ Bank of Fayette- 
ville, with capital stock of $25,000, and the reduction in the capital stock 
of Henry D. Barto & Co.’s Bank. 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT. 


In the table given below is shown the aggregate of the principal items 
of resources and liabilities of the State Banks of deposit and discount, 
compiled from their quarterly reports made to this department for the 
dates nearest to the close of each fiscal year since 1866: 


! 


Total 


| Resources. 


No. of | 
Banks. || 


Due Depos- Loans | Profits 
d 


Date. Capital. | itorson | and | an 
| Demand. \Discounts.| Surplus. 








- 29, $15.443:477 $40,573,591 $37:420,719 $4,579,440 $ 72,632,003 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

. 24, 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept 


Sept. 


23, 
26, 
25; 


26, 
21, 
13; 
26, 
18, 
23) 
22, 
21, 





14,696, i 

14,578,200 
18,205,924 
19,759,310 
23,001,020 
24,845,040 
26,958,890 
26, 330,290 
24,$15,090 
24,403,317 
22,729, 100 
20, 508,209 
19, 353,200 
18,738,200 
19,C25, 700 
18,805,700 
21,761,700 
22,15C,7U0 
22,350,700 
22,095,700 





34,954,790 
40,980,922 
60,517,891 
49,535,437 
61,908, 371 
75.491 ,383 
79,733,491 
62,471,306 


61,534,937, 
50,774,912. 
54,002,718) 
50,540,621 
52,259.589) 


61,795,773 


75:717,130 
82,050,980) 
I 13,914, 963 


109,560,334 
116,774,018 
130,416,652 


351433.421 
39455487 
475743:597 
40,435,520 
50,318,799 
66,076, 3¢1 
71,073,544 
66,435,729 
68,191,919 
63,062,801 
57:906,952 
51,626,c29 
51,174,579 
66,179,259 
74+7455135 
80,248,514 
96, 338,903 
92, 110,967 
97,928, 129 
110,539,711 


23133,700, 139,035,151 318,539,905 


5,125,540 
5,750: 181 
6,805,089 
71394,299 
7,628,050 
8,624,172 
9.250,752 
9,754,938 
9,504, 764 
8,586,096 
7,722,600 
79230,252 
7,230,465 
8,058, 180 
8,928,175 
9,057,702 
11,146,418 
11,792,902 
11,605,775 
12,689,267 
14,316,628 


61,133,661) 
67,886,319 
92,382,091) 
79,281,001) 
100,421,820 
117,858,811) 
116,530,734 
I1r, 150,340 
107,071,618 
ICC, 759,044) 
93,385,429) 
86,.055,07¢ 
86,693, 182 
99,850,755 
113,493,572 
122,563,460 
160,716,393 
157,440,275 
107,067,499 
179,247,274 
190;9545547 


TRUST, LOAN AND MORTGAGE COMPANIES. 
Twenty-one trust, loan, mortgage, security, guaranty or indemnity 
companies or associations were in existence in the State at the beginning 


* The Hempstead Bank was organized September 26, 1887, and as it is not included in the 
September report of 1887 its capital stock of $30,000 is additional to this amount. 
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of the present fiscal year. The name, location and capital of each asso- 
ciation on October 1, 1887, are given in the following table: 














—————————— — = 











Name. Location. Capital, 
American Loan and Trust Company........... ~+e+-| New York city...| $1,000,coo 
ee Be Gs ook sas ncsoecevessanceeses New York city. 500,000 
SD CONE SI 666000040 ee nneee+ccccoues PRD a cecwens 1,000,000 
Buffalo Loan, Trust and Safe Deposit Company.... | Buffalo.......... 137,000 
ON Cnc cscs cndcnnsencsshse0 sews New York city... 1,000,000 
Equitable Trust Company of New London, Conn...| New York city... I, 500,000 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company................ New York city... 1,000,000 
Knickerbocker Trust Company........- enbessnaneed New York city.. 500,000 
Long Island Loan and Trust Company........ .... ere 500,000 
Oe CA, . cccccdaceceeesssooesoes New York city... 150,000 
Besmenmtine Trest COMBO... ccccccccccccccocesees New York city... 2,C00,000 
Metropolitan Trust Company........ .cs.ssecescees New York city... 1,000,000 
rr Ce ,.. .«cceghdnantees eceeeeewes New York city... 50,000 
New York Guaranty and Indemnity Company....... New York city... 100,000 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Company....... New York city. . I,C00,000 
Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Company........ Rochester ....... 106,000 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company............... New York city... 860,000 
Trust and Deposit Company of Onondaga.......... | 100,000 
i 2 [den sen eeseneeneenediar -* eeen New York city... T,000,C00 
United States Mortgage Company..............0e0: New York city... 1,000,000 
United States Trust Company...........c00. ceeeces | New York city... 2,0C0,000 





January 1, 1887, the Title Guaranty and Trust Company of New York 
city increased its capital stock from $733,950 to $800,000; and on July 
16, 1887, again increased its capital stock from $800,000 to $860,000, 
April 7, 1887, the capital stock of the Knickerbocker Trust Company 
was increased from $300,coo to $500,000; and on July 16, 1887, the capi- 
tal stock of the Brooklyn Trust Company was increased from $600,000 
to $1,000,000; and the capital stock of the Rochester Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company from $90,000 to $106,000. 

Under authority of chapter 580 of the Laws of 1886, the name of the 
Manhattan Mortgage Company was changed to Knickerbocker Trust 
Company ; and by chapter 582 of the laws of the same year, the name of 
the Real Estate Trust Company was changed tothe Manhattan Trust 
Company. 

In the table given below are shown the aggregates of the items of 
resources, liabilities and statistics, reported to the Superintendent by the 
trust, loan, mortgage, security, guaranty and indemnity companies or 
associations of the State, on July 1, 1886, and july 1, 1887. 























| 

Resources. | Fuly 1, 18386. Fuly 1, 1887. 
Bonds and mortgages..... PTPTTTTTTT TT TTT Terre $9,023,297 82 $8,842,788 83 
I I on wisn ods s \400s Gnedenesdteenwen | 39,059,349 92 33,997,223 95 
I Oe Is o's 5 06460406. 600 00neeene ance | 101,287,929 15 118,987,179 86 

Loaned on personal securities, including bills pur-) | ’ 
CD ccs encee ee ee | 12,766,806 30 8,742,591 21 
SELLE LITO TR HOO Te | 5,810,533 54 5,892,689 47 

Cash on deposit in banks and other moneyed insti-| 

Ss. tanke CHbsbs eG RK eReER ens or IC,737,511 86 12,082,349 08 
RSD. . (edad seneeesebenssneceeeseeeesese | _75357,838 37 7,095,381 86 
No kdkdd 66d 66eserORKsée CnENev eecnees * 3,122,792 04 +3,390,E36 45 
i intincimnndeniinn nil | $189,166,059 00 $201,030,840 71 


*Deficiency in assets, Fquitable Trust Company, July 1, 1886, $288,407 go. 
+ Deficiency in assets, Equitable ‘Trust Company, July 1, 1887, 372,934 67. 
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Liabilities. | Fuly 1, 1886, Fuly 1, 1887, 
einen aninoneceetntaanpnentel aninainia | pasa _ 
| 
Capital stock paid in, in cash...............0000-- | $15.260,950 00; $15,603,000 00 
Surplus fund...... sees ee cee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeneee oe 5,212,377 39) (1,750,534 26 
ND. cc cnecesnecsecesesdesecesee Lows 9,468, 368 87) 6,109,310 96 
Deposits in trust......esseecseeeeeeeereeeeeeeeees | 70,971,344 OC] 106,133,132 07 
General deposits cece eer e+ eeeeesece -ecereccccccs 72,523,792 41 51,854,439 35 
Debentures... .....cccccccccccccccccs secvccvecs | 3:245,C00 00} 2,533,000 00 
ES rr 1,592,705 31) 1,586,415 68 
Other liabilities... 2... .seeee eee cee ee ee eeeeee | 2,737,731 40) 35447:955 33 
Excess of assets over liabilities... ..........e00. | 2,442,147 52| 2,379,687 73 
Total liabilities..... er re ee | $189,454,466 99) $201,403,775 38 
Supplementary. | 
Debts guaranteed and liability thereon............ | $464 17) $178 56 
Interest, commissions and profits received during six | 
monthsending........ ia celeb ska lia talaiiaal tice | 3,236,389 52, 4,628,42 
Interest paid and credited to depositors during the cea | a 
same period............00. ere errr re 1,225,614 75, 1,667,237 17 
Expenses during the same period...............4.. | 384,935 26) 447,876 61 
Dividends on capital stock declared during the six 
CN EFOPPPCTT TT TT TUT TTT Tee | 710,125 00} 867,425 00 
Amount of deposits made by order of court during | 
Se GEE CS I oc cc cscwccgecceseccceseses | 4,601,970 19 4,783,513 25 
Total amount of deposits on which interest is al-} | 
FRET TET TEC TET OT EEE | 135,503,074 62; 146,631,463 57 


From July 1, 1886, to July 1, 1887, the increase in assets of these corpo- 
rations was $11,864,781.71. On July 1, 1887, their aggregate resources 
were $201,030,840.71. During the year deposits increased $8,492,435.01, 
and surplus fund and undivided profits increased $3,185,098.96. During 
the same period the increase in capital was $342,050, resulting from the 
Title Guaranty and Trust Company increasing its capital stock from 
$733,950 to $860,000; the Knickerbocker Trust Company from $300,000 
to $500,000; and the Rochester Trust and Sate Deposit Company, from 
$90,000 to $106,000. On July 1, 1887, the amount of cash on hand and 
deposited with banks and other moneyed institutions was $19,177,730.94, 
being $1,082,380.71 in excess cf the sum held July 1, 1886. The increase 
in the amount loaned on collaterals during the year was $17,699,250.71, 
and in amount invested in real estate, $82,155.93. During the same time 
there was a net decrease in the amount loaned on personal securities, 
including bills purchased, of $4,024,215.09. and in amount invested in 
public stocks, of $3,062,125.97. The decrease in bond and mortgage secu- 
rities was $180,508.99. The total amount of interest, commissions and 
profits received during the six months ending July 1, 1887, was $4,628,- 
424.34, being $1,392,034.82 in excess of the sum received for the corre- 
sponding six months of the preceding year. The expenses of manage- 
ment for the first half of the present year were $447,876.61, against 
$384,935.36 for the first half of 1886. The dividends on capital stock, 
declared irom January I, 1886, to July 1 of that year, were, in the aggre- 
gate, $710,125; from January I to July 1 of the present year, the total 
amount of dividends declared was $867,425. 


SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES. 


On October 1, 1887, there were sixteen corporations for tne safe keep- 
ing and guaranteeing of personal property engaged in business in this 
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State, under the provisions of chapter 613 of the Laws of 1875 dnd the 
acts additional thereto and amendatory thereof. The name, iocation and 
capital of each are given in the following table, viz.: 
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Name. Location. Capital, 

Albany Safe Deposit and Storage Company......... ae $10,000 00 
American Safe Deposit Company.............. ....| New York city... 200,000 00 
Bankers’ Safe Deposit Company.........cccccceces New York city... I0C,000 CO 
Brooklyn City Safe Deposit Company.............. Brooklyn........ 100,000 00 
Buffalo Loan, Trust and Safe Deposit Company....| Buffalo... ...... 137,00C 00 
Central Safe Deposit Company..............-2 202: New York city... 93,600 co 
Fifth Avenue Safe Deposit Company..... i exeenaan New York city... I00,CO00 00 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Company......... ...eeeee. New York city... 5C>,000 ©O 
Long Island Safe Deposit Company................ Brooklyn......... 200,CCO OO 
Manhattan Safe Deposit and Storage Company....| New York city... 200,000 OO 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Company................. New York city... 300,009 00 
Mount Morris Safe Deposit Company ............. New York city... 150,000 00 
New York Produce Exchange Safe Deposit and Stor- 

Ce 66) dpccidiweedawenteheds vewnenes New York city... 150,000 00 
Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Company........ Rochester....... 106,000 oo 
Safe Deposit Company of New York............. .| New York city... 283,300 Co 
Stuyvesant Safe Deposit Company................. New York city... 200,000 00 

$2,829,9C0 OO 











During the year the capital of the Brooklyn City Safe Deposit Com- 
pany was increased from $97,000 to $100,000, and that of the Rochester 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company from $90,000 to $106,000. February 
17, 1887, a certificate of organization was filed in this department by the 
Yonkers Safe Deposit Company, to be located in the city of Yonkers, 
with capital of $50,000. The Superintendent is not aware that the last- 


named company has entered upon active business. 
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LOAN AND BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS. 


LOAN AND BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS. 


From the last report of Hon. Fred. E. Richards, Bank Examiner of 
Maine, the following lucid account of loan and building associations is 
taken. 

The first building association in this country was organized more than 
half a century ago. Since then many associations have been established 
and successfully conducted, but it is only within a comparatively few 
years that their real character and universal value have received general 
public recognition. 

The first Loan and Building Association in this State was organized 
at Richmond in 1875, under a special charter. Soon after a general law 
on the subject was passed, but was revised and essentially modified by 
the present Legislature. 

This law, as it now stands, provides in general, that Loan and Build- 
ing Associations may be organized in the manner provided for the 
organization of savings banks and trust and loan associations. 

The capital of every association must consist of the dues collected of 
its shareholders, and shall not exceed one million dollars. 

This capital is divided into shares, the “ ultimate value” of each being 
two hundred dollars. The shares are paid for by monthly installments 
of one dollar per share until each share reaches its “ultimate value,” 
Zz. @., $200. 

The shares are issued in series in such amounts and at such times as 
the members of the association may determine. 

The funds of the association are loaned to its shareholders on satis- 
factory security, and all profits and losses are divided among them Zro 
rata. 

To become a shareholder it is only necessary to take out a certificate 
of as many shares as one may want, but no person shall hold more than 
twenty-five shares. Minors may hold shares by trustees. 

If a shareholder fails to pay his monthly dues he is subject toa fine 
of not more than two per cent. a month on each dollar in arrears, and if 
he continues in arrears for six consecutive months he forfeits his right 
of membership and his account may be closed. 

Shareholders may at any time, on a month’s notice withdraw the 
value of their shares, but in so doing they subject themselves (1) to the 
loss of such part of the profits as the by-laws may provide, and (2) to the 
payment of a proportionate part of any unadjusted loss. These two 
provisions are for the purpose of giving greater stability by discourag- 
ing withdrawals. 

Two shares of each shareholder shall be exempt from attachment and 
execution. 

When a share has reached its ultimate value the holder shall be paid 
in full and his account closed. But he may renew his connection by 
investing in other shares. 

It is evident that were there no profits it would require 1624 years for 
each share to reach its ultimate value, but experience has shown that 
the profits reduce this time to 10 or 12 years. This makes a profitable 
investment. 

In regard to the investment of the funds of Loan and Building 
Associations the law provides that 
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Every borrower shall be a shareholder. 

Each member is entitled to receive a loan of two hundred dollars for 
every share held by him. 

Loans may be made either (1) by giving as security a first mortgage 
bond on rea! estate and pledging the shares as collateral or (2) shares 
alone may be pledged for any amount not exceeding their paid up 
value. 

On every loan is charged an annual interest of six per cent. payable 
in monthly installments. 

The manner of loaning the funds of the institution is as follows: 
Each month the directors of the association meet and bid off at auction 
the money available for loans. That is, the borrower, in addition to 
paving dues and interest, agrees to pay a small percentage for the 
privilege of using the money. 

Take a practical illustration. A workman wishes to build for him- 
selfa home. He becomes a member of a Loan and Building Associa- 
tion and accumulates his savings till they amount to, say, two hundred 
dollars. He then selects a lot and makes a plan for his home. He 
finds it will cost him, when completed, $1,200. He owns six shares in 
the association, on which he has already paid $300, and these, when 
fully matured, will pay for his home. He attends a monthly meeting of 
the directors and bids off a loan to that amount, ata premium of two 
per cent. He pays for his lot by giving a first mortgage on it to the 
association and transferring his shares asa pledge orcollateral. He then 
contracts with a carpenter to build his home. When his house is 
framed and boarded, he receives from the association a proportionate 
advance of his loan, when itis plastered another advance, and when it 
is finished, the balance. 

He now has a home for which he is in debt $1,200, payable in monthly 
installments on his shares. His monthly expense, then, will be as fol- 
lows: 

Dues on six shares at one dollar per share 


Interest on $1,200 at 6 per cent. per aunum 
Premium of 2 per cent. per annum 


If this seems an excessive burden, it must be remembered that mean- 
while house rent is saved, and a property is being accumulated. 

As in the case of shareholders, non-borrowers, it is evident that were 
there no profits it would require 16% years to pay this loan, but as the 
shares are constantly accumulating from the dividends this time is 
generally reduced to I0 or 12 years. | 

Borrowers are subject to the same regulations and conditions as non- 
borrowers. They may withdraw their loans on application at any time 
either (1) by paying the balance due after deducting the value of the 
shares held as collateral, or (2) shares may be retained by paying the 
amount due in full. 

To guard against financial embarrassment to any association, it is 
provided that at no time shall more than one-half of the funds in the 
treasury be applicable to the demands of withdrawing members. 

To prevent the perversion of associations to objects other than for 
which they are intended, it is provided that directors may, at their dis- 
cretion, retire unpledged shares at any time after four years from the 
date of their issue. 

At each periodical distribution of profits the directors shall reserve, 
as a guaranty fund, a sum not less than one nor more than five per cent. 
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of the net profits accruing since the next preceding adjustment, until 
such fund amounts to five per cent. of the dues capital, which shall, at 
all times, be available to meet losses. 

As there seems to be some misapprehension on the part of a number 
of Loan and Building Associations respecting certain points of the law, 
the Bank Examiner would call particular attention to the following: 

The question has been raised in regard to paying a stipulated rate of 
interest upon advances. Although under the general powers of corpo- 
rations this would be warranted, it does not ccme within the purview of 
Loan and Building Associations, organized under special laws and with 
special powers. The law allows no discrimination between shareholders, 
but all shall be subject alike to a fro rata division of the profits. 
Although the law remains silent on the subject of advances, yet, as it has 
been the custom to receive them, both in this State and in Massa- 
chusetts, and as they would seem to come within the general scope and 
purpose of Loan and Building Associations, the Bank Examiner wonld 
rule that they may be received, subject to such a per cent. of the 
dividends as would be equitable. 

In regard to the distribution of profits, the Bank Examiner under- 
stands trom the law that no dividend shall be paid to a shareholder in 
cash, but shall be credited to his account. The dividend thus enhances 
the value of each share and hastens the time of its maturity. The law 
does not contemplate the payment of shares by installments. 

Profits shall be distributed to the various shares in proportion to 
their actual value at the time of such distribution. 

“And shall be computed upon the basis of a single share fully paid at 
the date of distribution.” By this expression the Bank Examiner ° 
understands that a single share, fully paid, shall form the unit upon 
which dividends shall be reckoned. 

To illustrate, an association declares a dividend of five dollars per 
paid-up share. Then the dividend of a share whose value is $140 would 
be — of $5, or $3.50; if $60, the dividend would be 60-200 of $5, 
or $1.50. 

By a provision “ Losses shall be apportioned immediately after 
their occurrence” the law does not seem to contemplate that each 
individual loss shall be charged immediately to each share, but that an 
apportionment shall be made in order that, in case of the withdrawal of 
any share, a proportionate amount of such unadjusted loss may be 
deducted from the value of such share. All losses should finally be 
charged to the profit and loss account, or to the guaranty account. 

Of the ten building associations now in operation in this State, six 
have been organized during the current year. 

The present number of shareholders is 1,157, of whom about 146 are 
borrowers. 

The amount of “dues collected ” is $66,092; the total amount of 
resources, $93,613.80. 

The number of loans outstanding is about 160; the amount, $87,548.76. 

The number of new homes built through their aid, and now occupied, 
is nearly 100, and a number are now in process of erection. 

But this by no means covers the range of work which these associa- 
tions are doing. Not onlv do they aid in building new homes, but also 
in buying old ones. Ina number of cases old mortgages have been paid 
off and renewed in an association to the material benefit of the mort- 
gagor. Additions and improvements to homes already paid for have 
also been made through their aid. 

Another hardly less important use to which they may be put is the 
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building or purchase of stores and shops for small tradesmen and 
mechanics. 

The different associations have been able to pay a fair dividend on 
their shares, one paying as high as six per cent. the past year. 

The cost of the houses erected averages between $1,200 and $1,600. 

A large majority of the members of these associations are mechanics 
and small tradesmen, of whom a large per cent. are young men, and also 
include a fair number of women. 

Loan and Building Associations, like all other institutions, can only 
flourish under felicitous conditions. Experience seems to have shown 
that rural districts and small towns are not favorable to their develop- 
ment. Manufacturing and growing localities, where there are numbers 
cf working men, constant employment, and steady wages, seem best 
adapted to theirdemands. But they will conform to the wants and con- 
ditions of the place in which they mav be located. 

A building association is not necessarily intended, like a savings bank, 
to be perpetual, but only to do a work needing to be done, and, that 
done, its purpose is accomplished. No better illustration of the healthy 
growth and natural decline of a building association can be found than 
in our own State. When the People’s Loan and Building Association 
was organized in 1875, Richmond had a great shipbuilding industry, 
which gave constant employment and steady wages to many men. 
Since then that industry has declined, and the growth of the town has 
been retarled. During the twelve years that this association has existed 
it has aided in building nearly sixty homes. Having done this work, 
and having provided all the new homes which the population of the 
town demanded, it ceased to grow. 

The uniform success of building associations, wherever established 
under favorable conditions, is a striking exposition of the power of small 
earnings when united and intelligently devoted to a single object. It 
points out the fact that sound business principles, wise management 
and executive ability not only can, but do exist among a class who are 
generally regarded as being comparatively deficient in those important 
qualifications ; and it goes far toward establishing the soundness of co- 
operative principles among working men. 

There has also been observed in these associations a public benefit far 
too important to be overlooked. 

A home, more than any other thing, adds toa man’s social position 
and self respect. If it imposes upon him the burden of taxation, it also 
adds to his dignity as a citizen. The necessity of intelligence and 
economy in public affairs, and the maintenance of law and order are 
impressed upon him with extraordinary force, It teaches him to con- 
sider carefully and act moderately. Under such a condition the danger 
of strikes and socialistic tendencies rapidly recedes, and a feeling of 
public security takes its place. Economy and thrift are cultivated, and 
a sound and healthy public feeling 1s generated. 
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FINDS OF GOLD. 


The qualified affection which Australia entertains for the Mongol 
immigration will not be intensified by the fact, that some Chinese 
gold diggers at Hargreaves, in the Mudgee, have unearthed a nugget 
weighing 225 ounces. The Celestials, feeling that their good foriune 
might possibly entail uncomfortable consequences, kept their lucky find 
concealed. But, as the lump of metal was transmitted to the Sydney 
Mint, the news soon leaked out, with the result that the district where 
such good fortune is possible has been inundated with eager prospect- 
ors. Two hundred and twenty-five ounces of gold, worth, say, accord- 
ing to its fineness. from 700f to 800f is, unquestionably, a comfortable 
day’s work, and, in some far-away village in Shan-se or Kwan-tung, is 
more than sufficient to secure a perpetual feast of rice and pork, ducks 
and Samshoo for the fortunate finder’s family. Jt is, however, extremely 
unlikely that any such peaceful dream will be permitted to take pos- 
session of the Chinaman’s mind. 

Two hundred and twenty-five ounces are no doubt a large haul in 
these days, when gold is usually washed out m scales, and a “ specimen ” 
as big as a bean is regarded as a very pretty nugget indeed. Two shil- 
lings out of a ton of ‘dirt ” is, in California, an average return. Har- 
greaves is, however, a spot where, in the disintegration uf the old quartz 
ledges—to which all the placer deposits in the gravels and sands of 
rivers and the like localities are due—heavy deposits of gold seem to 
have formed. There, from the very earliest period of the Australian 
gold discoveries, large nuggets have been found, one of the largest 
being a 460 ounce one, washed out of a bar on the Mudgee, not very 
long ago. Beside this monster lump the Chinaman’s 225 ounces sinks 
into very small proportions. And even this is by no means the greatest 
of its costly kindred. for, though it deserves a prominent place among 
the aristocracy of nuggets, several much heavier have been found in 
Australia. For instance, in 1851, an aboriginal Australian found one 
which, though broken, must have criginally been a mass of I90 pounds. 

In 1858 a party of four men unearthed at Burrandong, in New South 
Wales, a lump weighing over 1,127 ounces, and valued at £4,389, 8s 10d. 
Another of 300 ounces was found at Kiandra, and a Chinaman at Jericho, 
in Victoria, was the lucky discoverer of one weighing 400 ounces. As 
for 50-, 200- and 250-ounce pieces, though these finds are so notable 
that every instance of such hauls being made are chronicled, they all 
sink into insignificance beside the ‘“ Welcome” nugget, of Bakerv-hill, 
Ballarat, which was dug up in June, 1858, and weighed so heavy that it 
was sold for £8,376, and the “ Welcome Stranger,” of Moliogul, in Vic- 
toria, which in 1869 yielded 2,502 ounces, 18 pennyweights and 5 grains of 
melted gold, the whole mass being of the gross weight of 210 pounds. 
Even the Carr nugget, which was found in 1852, not far from the 225 
ounce one of the Chinaman, weighed close on a hundredweight, though 
only a part of it was pure metal. Australia, indeed, seems to be the 
land of great nuggets. 

California has nothing like this to show. Even Peru has few such 
stories to tell, while in the extremely rich place of Cariboo, where in one 
mine the earth thrown up was really richer in gold than in gravel, the 
specimens found have been of moderate size. In many of the best- 
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paying “claims” the dust is so smail that it can only be caught by 
means of mercury, or an elaborate arrangement of “cleets” and “ rifles” 
in the sluice-box, while some fairly rich quartz has its gold disseminated 
in particles so fine that it is difficult to see the specks without the aid of 
a magnifying glass. As for the nugget worth “seventy thousand 
pounds,” which the hero of a female ‘novelist unearthed in Australia, 
“and, stealthily thrusting it into his boom, crept into the darkness ”"— 
that is a tale with which many a camp fire has made merry at the 
expense of the guileless authoress. 

These enormous nuggets are not the terrestrial currency out of which 
the few lucky miners have made their fortunes. There is, however, 
unquestionably a fascination in searching for them, and in the hope of 
a big one turning up to reward the toiler for his weeks and months of 
disappointment. Hence, “fossicking ” or “ pocket mining,” the search- 
ing for those scattered accumulations of gold which seem to have been 
washed into eddies in the early history of ‘the earth, has peculiar charms 
for peculiar minds. It is gambling, as all gold mining is; for though 
there is now a certain amount of experience to fall back upon, it is 
impossible to affirm that even yet the richest mines have been discov- 
ered by the most practiced hands. The Chinaman who never saw a 
speck of the metal, the sailor who has levanted trom his ship, the green- 
horn who has brought a butcher's knife to pick the nuggets out of the 
ground and a leather bag to hold them, has more than once stumbled 
upon the bank in which, unnumbered ages ago, nature has made her 
deposits for the coming man. In quartz mining especially has this 
been true. 

Most of the richest veins have been brought to light by poor and 
uneducatec adventurers. There is not a single instance of one having 
been found by a trained geologist or the graduate of a mining school. 
A hunter in Tuolumne county discovered a rich quartz vein by acci- 
dentally chipping off a point of the rock while firing at a grizzly bear, 
and in 1885 a miner lit upon an equally valuable lode in Mariposa 
county by noting that the bullet with which he had killed a midnight 
robber had struck a spot which sparkled in the moonlight. Another 
mine was discovered by some men who, in despair of ever doing much 
good in California, were on the eve of bidding it good-by. But before 
le:ving they celebrated their departure by a drunken frolic, during 
which they amused themselves by rolling stones down the hillsice. 
One of these bowlders broke off a projecting ledge of rock, exposing a 
vein of quartz so rich as to induce the accidental discoverers to remain, 
and they were well rewarded.—London Telegraph. 
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COLLECTION OF NOTE BY FAILED BANK. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO. 
In the Matter of Armstrong, Rececver. 


A special indorsement of a note owned and sent by a bank to another to collect 
is a notice to every one into whose possession it may come of the sender's title 
thereto and right to the proceeds. 

Therefore, the proceeds of a note—sent by a Dayton bank, of Ohio, endorsed 
‘* for collection for account of the” sending bank, to the Fidelity National Bank, 
of Cincinnati, and by it to a Baltimore bank, where the maker lived, for collection 
—belonged to the Dayton bank, though the sum was collected and credited to the 
Fidelity Bank the day before its failure. 


JACKSON, Cir. J.—The petition of the Receiver sets out the following 
state of facts on which the instructions of the Court are asked, viz. : 

On the 19th day of May, 1887, the Winters National Bank, of Dayton, 
Ohio, being the holder and owner of a certain note for $2,000, made by 
L. H. Lee & Bro., of Baltimore, Md., dated March 17, 1887, payable three 
(3) months after date at the Third National Bank, of Baltimore, to the 
order of Whitely, Fassler & Kelley, and by them indorsed to said Win- 
ters National Bank, forwarded the same to the Fidelity National Bank, 
of Cincinnati, for collection and credit, placing on the note the following 
special indorsement: “Pay Fidelity National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
or order, for collection for account of the Winters National Bank, Day- 
ton, Ohio, J. C. Reber, Cashier.” 

The Fidelity National Bank forwarded the note to the Drovers and 
Mechanics’ National Bank of Baltimore for collection, and on the 2oth 
day of June, 1887, the day of its maturity, it was paid by the makers, and 
the amount thereof was on the same day credited on the books of the 
Drovers and Mechanics’ National Bank to the Fidelity National Bank. 
On the morning of June 21, 1887, before receiving any advice of the pay- 
ment of said note, and before any credit was given on its books to the 
Winters National Bank for said note or for the amount collected there- 
on by its correspondent, the Fidelity National Bank was closed by 
officers of the Treasury Department as insolvent, and its assets placed in 
the hands of David Armstrong as Receiver. 

No charge was made of the amount of said note to the Drovers and 
Mechanics’ National Bank by the Fidelity National Bank, nor was any 
credit given to the Winters National Bank for the same until after the 
Fidelity National Bank was in possession of the Receiver. On the 2oth 
of June the Drovers and Mechanics’ National Bank by letter advised the 
Fidelity National Bank of the collection of the note and for the credit 
given it for the amount; upon the receipt of this advice the Receiver 
credited the Winters National Bank and charged the Drovers and Me- 
chanics’ National Bank with the amount on the books of the Fidelity 
National Bank under or as of the date June 20, 1887. 

The Winters National Bank did not anticipate payment of the note 
by drawing on the Fidelity National Bank for the whole or any portion 
of the amount thereof. The Winters National Bank had a credit bal- 
ance with the Fidelity Bank, and in the course of business would not 
have drawn on the amount of said note until after being advised that 

said note had been paid. The Droversand Mechanics’ National Bank’s 
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account with the Fidelity Bank shows a debit balance. The Winters 
National Bank and the Drovers and Mechanics’ National Bank both 
had reciprocal accounts with the Fidelity National Bank. 

The $2,000 collected as aforesaid having come into the possession of 
the Receiver since his appointment and since the doors of the Fidelity 
Bank were closed, is now demanded by the Winters National Bank and 
the Receiver “ prays instruct ons from the Court as to whether said 
amount belongs to the Winters National Bank or to himself as Re- 
ceiver.” 

Under the facts thus presented the $2,000 in question is clearly the 
property of the Winters National Bank and can not be rightfully re- 
— by the Receiver as part of the assets of the Fidelity National 

ank. 

Under the special and restrictive indorsement which the Winters 
Bank placed upon the note when it was transmitted to the Fidelity 
Bank for collection and credit, viz.: “ Pay Fidelity National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, or order, for collection for account of the Winters 
National Bank; Dayton, Ohio,” no title to the note or its proceeds 
passed or was transferred to the Fidelity Bank. Nor was any relation 
of creditor and debtor between the two banks created by the Fidelity 
Bank’s reception of the note under the terms of the indorsement. 
Aside from the indorsement, the statement of facts submitted and on 
which the Court’s instructions are asked, show no arrangement or un- 
derstanding between the two banks that the note, so remitted for col- 
lection, was to be treated as cash. The relations between the two banks 
in respect to the note were simply that of principal and agent, under 
which the Fidelity Bank was authorized and directed to collect for 
account of the Winters Bank, with no right on the part of the latter to 
draw against it until actually collected and placed to its credit on the 
books of the Fidelity Bank. 

The transaction, as disclosed in the petition, was in no sense equiva- 
lent to a discount of the note, whereby the Fidelity Bank acquired a 
title to the paper and its proceeds. The indorsement under which it 
was forwarded to the Fidelity Bank is clearly inconsistent with any such 
idea, and if that indorsement was subject to explanation or variation by 
parole evidence (which is not conceded), the tacts presented establish 
no such arrangement or understanding as would serve to vary the plain 
meaning and in ention of the special 1indorsement which merely made 
the Fidelity Bank the agent of the Winters Bank to collect a note for 
account oi the latter. 

By this restricted indorsement the Winters Bank gave notice to every 
one into whose hands the paper might come, of its title to the note and 
its rizht to the proceeds. The case presents no question between the 
Winters Bank and the Drovers and Mechanics’ National Bank of Balti-* 
more. The latter does not claim, and under the special indorsement 
giving it notice of the Winters Bank’s right tothe note and its proceeds 
could not assert any valid claim to the fund, no matter what may have 
been the course of its business with the Fidelity Bank, nor how its 
account stood with that bank when the collection was made. 

When, theretore, the note was collected and the amount thereof was 
placed to the credit of the Fidelity Bank by the Drovers and Mechanics’ 
Bank, the money still belonged to the Winters Bank. The act of the 
collecting bank, exercising only a delegated agency in placing the collec- 
tion to the credit of the Fidelity Bank in no way affected the rights of 
the owner of the paper, for whose account, as shown by the indorse- 
ments, it was to be collected. That the crediting of the coilection to 
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the Fidelity Bank by the Drovers and Mechanics’ Bank on June 2oth, 
and its letter of advice of the fact meant, so far as the Winters National 
Bank is concerned, merely that the money was received fer the Fidelity 
Bank's principal, and was subject to its order for account of that 
principal. 

It could have no other legal effect or significance without assuming 
that the Drovers and Mechanics’ National Bank, under its delegated 
agency to collect “for account” of the Winters Bank, could, by the 
manner in which it might keep its account, change the relation which 
the Winters and the Fidelity Banks occupied toward each other. It is 
too clear for argument that no act of the Drovers and Mechanics’ Bank, 
in the face of such an indorsement as the note bore, could convert the 
relation of principal and agent which existed between the Winters Bank 
and the Fidelity Bank, in respect to the note and its proceeds, into an- 
other and different relation of creditor and debtor. As against the 
Winters Bank, the credit which the Drovers and Mechanics’ Bank gave 
to the Fidelity for the amount of the collection did not vest the latter 
with the legal and beneficial ownership of the funds represented thereby, 
nor did it have the effect of terminating the agency relation which the 
Fidelity bank sustained toward the Winters Bank, for whose account 
the collection was to be made. 

The Winters Bank could, on the morning of June 21, 1887, have made 
a valid demand on the Drovers and Mechanics’ Bank for the amount of 
the note so collected for its account. Before completing the collection 
by actually receiving the money from the Drovers and Mechanics’ Bank 
or making counter charges and credits by which the funds would be 
placed in the Fidelity Bank, subject to the right of the Winters Bank 
to draw against the same, the Fidelity Bank became insolvent, sus- 
pended business, and its doors were closed. 

This suspension and failure terminated or revoked its agency and 
authority to proceed in the matter, and the Receiver could not there- 
after divest the Winters Bank of its right to the money collected for its 
account by the Drovers and Mechanics Bank by making entries on the 
books of the Fidelity Bank charging the Baltimore bank and crediting 
the Winters Bank with the amount of the note so collected. The debit 
and credit entries made by the Receiver can not operate to vest the 
Fidelity Bank with title to or ownership of the money, nor in any way 
offset the rights of the Winters Bank. When the Fidelity Bank failed 
and suspended, and its agency to collect for account of the Winters 
Bank terminated, the note or the money collected thereon was still sub- 
ject to the control of the Winters Bank as the owner thereof. 

The entries mace by the Receiver after the suspension of the Fidelity 
Bank in no way change that ownership. This case on the state of facts 
presented by the petition is clearly distinguishable from that class of 
cases where a party sending a draft, check or note through his banker 
for collection, is credited at the time with the amount of such paper as 
cash, and has the right to draw against such credit before actual collec- 
tion by the bankers. Where a bank and its customer treat checks, notes 
or draits as cash, and place the amount of such paper to the credit of 

the depositor with the right to draw immediately upon such credit the 
bank may be considered as having purchased or discounted the paper 
and thereby become its owner. The present case does not fall within 
the principle which controls that class of cases. The authorities on the 
question here presented have been carefully examined; but I have not 
deemed it necessary to review them in detail. 
On the facts presented the principles of law which control the rights 
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of the parties are clear and well settled. See Levi v. Naticnal Bank of 
Memphis, 5 Dill., 102; Berry e¢ al. v. Wood, 17 Mo., App. 245; /zrst 
National Bank of Crown Potnt v. First National Bank of Kichmond, 
78 Ind., 951; Waite v. National Bank, 102 U.S., 568-661. 

The conclusion of the Court is that the Winters Bank is entitled to 
the $2,000 collected by the Baltimore Bank for its account; that the 
money having come into the hands of the Receiver should be paid over 
by him to the Winters Bank, to whom it rightfully and justly belongs. 

The Receiver is accordingly so instructed. 





USURY. 
SUPREME COURT OF NEW JERSEY. 


Carpenter v. National Bank. 


' — The limitation of two years within which suit may be brought against a national 
bank for taking usurious interest does not begin to run from the time of the agree- 
ment for such interest, but from the time of the receipt of the money by the bank. 


=Action by David P. Carpenter against a national bank for taking usu- 
rious interest. The plaintiff's note, dated May 20, 1882, at six months, 
was discounted by defendant same day, the charge for discount being 
$164.64. The plaintiff's note, dated July 10, 1882, at six months, was 


discounted July 25, 1882, the charge for discount being $17.83. The 
plaintiff paid the defendant, twentieth April, 1883, $6.79 for interest. 
The plaintiff kept an account at the defendant’s bank, and at the time 
of discounting the first two notes was credited with the face ot the notes 
less the discount charged. The first note was paid by the plaintiff, 
December 4, 1882; the second, April 2, 1883; the suit was begun Decem- 
ber 4, 1884. 

BEASLEY, C. J.—It is admitted that the transactions put 1n question 
by this proceeding were usurious; the only defense interposed being 
the contention that the two years limited by the act of congress within 
which a suit of this kind can be brought had elapsed before the incep- 
tion of this action. The only point of diificulty in the case is to ascer- 
tain when, or upon what event, this period of limitation begins to run; 
the defendant contending that its starting point is the date when the 
notes were discounted, while the plaintiff takes the posi:ion that it is 
the time of the payment of the note, principal, and usurious interest. 
The theory of the defense was approved by the circuit court, and 
accordingly judgment went against the plaintiff, with respect to the 
claim resting on the two notes which had been discounted before the 
two years preceding the suit, and which had been paid within such 
period. Hence this writ of error. 

The lanzuage of the national act thus construed is as follows: 
“ The taking, receiving, reversing, or charging a rate of interest greater 
than is allowed by the preceding section, when knowingly done, shall 
be deemed a forfeiture of the entire interest which the note, bill, or 
other evidence of debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be 
paid thereon. In case the greater rate of interest has been paid, the 
person by whom it has been paid, or his legal representatives, may 
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recover back, in an action in the nature of an action of debt, twice the 
amount of the interest thus paid from the association taking or receiv- 
ing the same: provided such action is commenced within two years 
from the time the usurious transaction occurred.” Upon analysis, this 
statutory provision will be found to create two distinct offenses, 
kindred in character, but visited by unlike penal consequences. The 
one is for reserving or charging the unlawful interest, and such act 
occasions ‘‘a forfeiture,” in the words of the law, “of the entire interest 
which the note, bill, or other evidence of debt carries with it, or which 
has been agreed to be paid thereon; and the other, when the forbidden 
contract has been executed by the pa,ment of the illegal interest, in 
which event the party grieved is given the right to recover, by suit, 
double the money so unjustifiably executed.” That this is the effect of 
this section, has been authoritatively declared by the supreme court of 
the United States in the case of Barnet v. Bank, 98 U.S. 555; and this 
decision has been since approved of by the same court in Drzesbach v. 
Bank, 104 U.S. 52. 

Observing, then, this effect of this act—that it provides distinct 
penalties for the two classes of usurious transactions—it is not difficult 
to perceive which of such transactions it designated in the section as 
the starting-point in the clause of limitation. The phrase is: “ Pro- 
vided such action is commenced within two years from the time the 
usurious transaction occurred.” Which usurious transaction? Is it the 
transaction of agreeing for the usury, with which this suit has no con- 
nection, or the transaction of actually receiving the money, and which 
forms the foundation of the action? Looking closely into the matter, 
it becomes apparent that to conclude that the event, standing as the 
beginning point of the limitation, 1s the agreement for the usury, and 
not its receipt, is to do considerable violence to the statutory express- 
ions. The act describes such event by the phrase, “ from the time such 
usurious transaction occurred ;” and the usurious transaction immedi- 
ately preceding this, and being comprised in the same sentence, is con- 
stituted of the mere payment of the money; so that, according to 
grammatical usage, it is that transaction, being the next antecedent to 
the phrase, that must be regarded as its relative. And, indeed, we 
seem to interpolate the act when we say that the contract to take the 
usury is the event referred to, for plainly such contract, in the present 
case, was but the first step in the affair leading up to the final act of 
paying the money; so that, if we adopt the construction that the 
limitation runs from the time of the agreement, we vary the statutory 
language, and make the section read that the action must be brought 
within two years from the time the usurious transaction commenced to 
occur, and not, as the act says, from the time that it occurred. 

These considerations have led me to the view, contrary to my first 
impressions, that this judgment should be reversed. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BANKS—CHECK.—A payee of a check has no right of action against a 
bank for refusing to pay him, although the bank held funds of the 
drawer sufficient to pay the check. Nor can the drawer be substituted 
for the pavee as plaintiff in the action. [/7rst Natzonal Bank v Shoe- 
maker, S. C. Penn.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—ACCEPTANCE—PRESENTMENT.—Where a bill of 
exchange is accepted and payable at a certain place, it must be presented 
there tor payment, or a sufficient excuse offered for not so doing, or the 
drawer and indorser will be discharged. [Browz v. Jones, S. C. Ind.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—NEGOTIABILITY—PROVISIONS.—A note which 
states that, in case it is not paid at maturity, the payee may take and 
sell the property for which it was given, is non-negotiable. [South Bend 
I. W.v. Paddock, S. C. Kan.] 


GUARANTY—WHAT CONSTITUTES.—Where A buys notes from B 
upon the statement that he knows them to be good. B is liable to A as 
a guarantor. [Union N. Bank v. First N. Bank, S. C. Ohio.] 


INTEREST.—The holder of past due negotiable paper is not entitled 
to interest upon arrears of interest from the maturity of the obligation, 
[Buchtel v. Mason, S. C. Mich.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—ACCOMMODATION—DIVERSION.— Where several 
parties sign a note as accommodation makers and leave it with the princi- 
pal, who delivers it for value to another party, who after maturity 
transferred it for value, when the payee indorsed it to vest title in the 
then hclder, all the makers of the note are liable tothe holder. [Meeker 
v. Shanks, S. C. Ind.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—CHECK—INDORSEMENT.— Where the maker of a 
check, payable to his own order at a bank, has it certified by the bank, 
and then delivers it to A without indorsement, the bank is not liable 
thereon toA. [Lynch v. First National Bank, N. Y. Ct. App.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—INDORSEE FOR COLLECTION.—An indorsee for 
collection of a promissory note may sue on it, but it is subject to all the 
equities against the payee. [W2lsonv. Tolson, S. C. Ga.] 


BILLS AN NTEREST.—Where a note calls for ten per cent. 
interest per annum till maturi'y, after that date the note only calls for 
legal interest. [Hamer v. Rigby, S. C. Miss.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—PAYEE AS PURCHASER.—Where A owing B a 
note of $750 induces C to give B his note of $1,000, B surrendering the 
note for $750. and paying C $250, B is a dona fide purchaser for value of 
C’s note. [Gagle v. Lane, S. C. Ark.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—PROTEST—W AR.—-Where an indorser of a note 
was absent at and prior to the protest of the note, leaving his house 
with servants, and not returning till after the war, if his absence was 
known, or with reasonable diligence could have been known to the 
holder, the notice of protest left with the servant at the house was not 
sufficient. [Alexandria, etc. v. McVeigh, S. C. App. Va.] 
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BANKS— CHECKS—LIMIT.— Where defendant was allowed to draw on 
a bank, notice by him not to allow his account to be overdrawn beyond 
a certain amount, would not authorize a refusal of checks drawn by his 
authority, nor prevent a recovery therefor from him by the bank. 
[Bremer C. Bank v. Mores, 5. C. lowa.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—FAILURE OF CONSIDERATION.—A defense by the 
maker of a note in a suit by the payee that it was for the deferred pay- 
ment for land purchased, and that plaintiff had failed to deliver the 
deed as promised on the cash payment, but had given a deed for a part 
ot the land, and the remainder was not worth the cash payment, is good. 
[Cooper v. King, S. C. lowa.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—MAKER—SURETY.—A payee of a note is not 
bound to regard the equitable rights ot a joint maker, who is in reality 
a surety for another, until notified thereof. A failure to sue or to try to 
collect the note at the request of a surety, does not discharge the surety. 
[Benedict v. Thoe, S. C. Minn.] 


BOND—CONDITIONAL DELIVERY—LIABILITY.—Where sureties sign 
an official bond and deliver it to a third party, the principal agreeing 
that cther sureties shall sign it before delivery, and the principal induces 
such third party to deliver it to him, and he presents it without other 
names, and it is accepted, the sureties are liable. [ 7aylor Co. v. King, 
S. C. Iowa.] 


BOND—STATE—LIEN—NOTICE.—The lien of the State on the land 
of a surety on the bond of a bank to the State as a depository of its 
funds, exists from the execution of the bond, and a purchaser is bound 
to take notice of it. [Szszfson v. Mathis, S. C. Ga.] 


BANK—NATIONAL BANKS—FRAUD.—Where the president of a 
national bank bought stock of that bank, for which he failed to pay, it 
was held, upon conflicting evidence of the facts, that the bank could not 
be held responsible as buying its own stock by such a bank, except in 
cases of necessity, is prohibited by statute. [N. Y. Ct. App.] 


TAXATION—BANKS—DEDUCTION FOR DEPOSITS.—A bank cannot 
have the amount of its deposits deducted from its taxes, unless it 
furnishes the sworn statement required by law. [Ovregon, etc. Bank v. 
Catlin, S. C. Oreg.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—BONA FIDE HOLDER—TRUST—DEED 
—CONSIDERATION.—A dona fide indorsee for value of a note given for 
the purchase money of land is not affected by the failure of considera- 
tion, although the defendant relied upon the deed of trust securing the 
note upon the land. An indorsee who receives a note without recourse 
2 not barred of his recourse against the maker. [ayes v. Robinson, S. 

. Mo.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT — CONSIDERATION — SATISFACTION.— 
Where, in an action ona promissory note, the defendant avers and proves 
that he had performed his share of the terms of an agreement which 
was a complete satisfaction of the note: Held, to constitute a good 
defense as the agreement did not vary the written contract. | Zucker v. 
Tucker, S. C. Ind.] 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD BANK CLERK. 


Impressions of events in our youthful days are much more vivid than 
those of a year or two back. In youth the mind is free to receive and 
hold what in middle age leaves little or no trace behind. I have the 
most distinct remembrance of my first day as junior in the Bank of 
Nova Scotia early in 1855. Christmas holidays were over, and instead of 
going back to school (or rather to the academy taught by George 

funro, now millionaire publisher and college benefactor), I was recom- 

mended by my friend Dr. Forrester, the Father of Common Schools in 
Nova Scotia, as a likely youth to make myself generally useful in a bank. 
We were bank clerks then, they are all “ bankers” now. Was I not to 
be envied P— £40 a year—hours from Io to 3—nothing todo. That was 
imagination, but the reality, as experienced on the opening day, was 
something different. When the hour of three struck on the big bank 
clock nobody seemed in a hurry to go; four o’clock followed—the work 
still went on ; five came—lights were brought, more fuel heaped on the 
fire; six rang, when the junior was informed he could have a half 
holiday, and would learn to work late by and by. That lesson was soon 
learned, but plenty of work does not injure any aspiring youth, at least 
it never hurt me. Still that first day brought a demolition of pleasing 
castles in the air, of ease and abundant leisure. What achange 33 years 
has brought. In 1855 one private bank of unknown capital, one branch 
bank of limited business, one incorporated bank with £140,000 currency 
capital, and two agencies. To-day, five chartered banks and two large 
branch banks, nearly four millions of paid-up capital, sixty agencies, 
stretching from Cape Breton to Minnesota, St. Pierre to Bermuda, 
grasping nine-tenths of the banking business of the Maritime Provinces 
and adjacent countries. In whatever respect Halifax has shown want of 
enterprise certainly it is not in the banking business. 

But you don’t want statistics. It gives rise to reflections other than 
joyous to recollect that every president, director, cashier, and with two 
exceptions, every clerk who was in the banking institutions of Halifax, 
when I entered the service, has since passed away and handed in his 
final account. We young bank clerks used to look with reverence and 
awe upon the venerable men who controlled the destinies of financial 
concerns. As business was done in a leisurely way, there were only two 
discount days per week, Mondays and Thursdays. Three o’clock was 
the hour of meeting, giving plenty of time to discuss politics and general 
news after the sheet was marked. Every director was expected to be in 
his place when the clock struck three, and the first duty was to enter 
the initials of his name in the book which governed the distribution of 
the annual allowance. One name was never absent from the roll, never 
out of the city, never sick, never known to be late; his share of the 
allowance always topped the list. But on one occasion our punctual 
director’s watch was slow, the hour struck, the doors were closed, the 
board met, thee well-known seat empty. The attendance book was 
hastily initialed and closed, the amount to be loaned announced, the 
first offering considered. Meantime a great tumult of pounding and 
shaking the outside door is going on, a rush for the latch key, the inner 
door opens and the missing director appears, covered with perspiration. 
On hastily opening the parlor door the president quictly said “too late,” 
the whole board raised a chorus of laughter, the /a/e director indignantly 
retired, as he could not get his day’s pay he would not sit. This little 
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incident in the way of a practical joke showed that the grave and digni- 
fied personages were not above enjoying a bit of fun at the expense of 
one of their number. 

Counting the cash was “ pic-nic day,” even the coppers in the teller’s 
tray were counted. Every day a high lunch with good port and sherry. 
Four days for counting the cash, five minutes given to the balance sheet. 
A bottle of ale was sent out to the clerks on one occasion, it was kept by 
them for a long time as a curiosity and something better obtained from 
a neighboring wine cellar and charged to “‘ wax candles.” 

“What is the duty of the cashier?” was asked of one gentlemen 
occupying that position. The reply was, “ To carry out the instructions 
of the directors.” Another cashier of tougher material, to whom the 
same query was addressed, answered, “To runthe bank.” Which is the 
correct answer ? 

In my early banking experience in one bank the cashier was only the 
head book-keeper, in another he was receiving and paying teller. A 
youth making his first deposit or a countryman getting a check cashed 
was met with the peremptory demand, “take off your hat, sir,” which 
was in most cases responded to with alacrity. Occasionally some sturdy 
old John Bull citizen would bluntly refuse. on the ground that the bank 
office was a public place, so gradually the demand ceased, and customers 
of the bank were allowed to keep the head covered. Overpa; ment of 
money would not be acknowledged. “ We don’t make mistakes here,” 
was the response when any overplus was tendered. 

A note was offered for discount by a young merchant not then long 
established in business, but who died since, very wealthy. Though 
there were several names on it, yet according to the custom of the day 
another name was asked for, and a decent brewer added his signature 
to help the note along. Hopefully the young merchant exhibited the 
reinforced paper, but to his consternation it was handed back with the 
remark that it was some good when offered before, but the last name 
had d—d it altogether. 

Forgeries were not so frequent then as now, but they were not 
unknown. Several checks bearing well-known signatures, all forgeries, 
were cashed one day at two banks. These were so well done that it 
was no wonder they passed the close scrutiny of the various tellers and 
the ledger keepers. We had our suspicion of the clever forger. Hutt, 
the detective, agreed with the opinion of the bank’s officers, but the 
crime could not be brought home to the suspected party, who now 
walks the streets of Boston. Notes with supposed forged endorsers 

were always promptly lifted, never laid over. The modern practice of 
notifying endorsers when notes are discounted was not then in vogue. 
People were much more punctual in paying notes than they are to-day. 
To be unable to pay a note the day it fell due was almost tantamount to 
putting up one’s shutters. It was considered a sign of great weakness 
to give notes for tradesmen’s accounts. How would that doctrine hold 
good now ? 

Goid was the life blood of the bank. There were no thousand-dollar 
government bills to make easy settlements at the end of the month. 
Any customer asking for gold was looked upon as an enemy of the 
bank, and was shut down upon in the discount book, or asked to with- 
draw his account. A merchant wanted a few sovereigns and presented 

20 in the bank’s notes for exchange, but was refused. He showed 
independence and vowed that somebody should suffer. Waiting on a 
smart, rising young barrister, the merchant inquired if the lawyer was 
particular whom he sued. Like the fraternity in general, he, stated his 
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readiness to sue his father-in-law or anyone else in way of business, 
provided he was paid fcr it. Proceedings were commenced, when the 
young lawyer was summoned to the bank and informed ‘it was a very 
serious error on his part, and an act of the most consummate folly for a 
young man beginning professional life to place himself in antagonism to 
a great monetary institution, one wielding such a mighty influence in 
the community, and he was warned of the dreadful consequences of his 
temerity. His reply is not recorded, but it is reported that some good 
advice was tendered to the bank authorities for which he was not paid, 
and though curtly dismissed and told to return to his office and ponder 
over the enormity of the offense ana danger of professional, financial 
and social ruin which was imminent, the twenty sovereigns, twenty 
drops of the heart’s blood of the bank, were sent by the hands of the 
messenger, and the right of the note-holders to gold on demand was 
never atterwards questioned. 

Monthly settlements were made between banks with bags of sov- 
ereigns, and it not unfrequently happened that the bags which left a 
vault in the morning retursed again before noon, counted or weighed, 
perhaps three or four times. One month the drain of gold had been 
heavy, an expected box from the Bank of England had not arrived, and 
settling-day was very near. President and cashier knitted their brows, 
the discount sheet was slaughtered but not much relief came. All the 
other bank’s notes that could be scraped together were sent in, still the 
position was not a safe one. As luck would have it, a heavy remittance 
ot notes of a country bank came in the day before the last of the month. 
These were not available, as the weekly exchange of notes had been 
made, but one clerk volunteered to work the oracle and the country 
bank’s notes were duly presented at its own counter and turned into 
gold and checks on Halifax which made the settlement easy. Province 
#,1 notes were voted a nuisance by the banks, not being redeemable in 
coin, and moreover were generally as ragged and dirty as the present 
Dominion dollar currency. Strangers needing coin to carry away for 
these notes applied in vain to the Provincial Treasury and were obliged 
to buy foreign exchange at stiff rates. 

During a scare of some kind a run was made on the Government 
Savings Bank, which paid out this irredeemable paper for which the 
holders could not get gold, neither could they rid themselves of the 
notes, as the Savings Bank would not re-open these accounts. The 
chartered banks did not want the notes, and so the poor people were 
obliged to fill their stockings with tne irredeemable paper until the 
excitement passed away. At the same time some of the banks made 
arrangements with the military authorities in case of need to provide 
safe-keeping in the citadel for the cash and other valuables, and empty 
kegs were actually obtained from one of the breweries in which to pack 
the money. | 

Halifax largely supplied some of the New Brunswick banks with 
specie in exchange for sterling bills. Windsor was the landing place of 
the steamers from — Halifax boasts of the fact that no bank 
ever failed or suspended payment for one day, even when banks in the 
United States and Canada were obliged to stop for a time. 

At Christmas and the New Year the whole staff, from the president to 
the messenger, would meet around a couple of bottles of wine provided 
by some thoughtful customer, and pass the compliments of the season. 
We never thought of separating without a hearty shake of the hand, but 
even this has become obsolete in the modern bank.—/. C. Mackintosh, 
in the Toronto Monetary Times. 

















HARPER'S SPECULATIONS. 


HARPER’S SPECULATIONS. 


Harper’s first deal of any consequence on the Chicago Board was in 
1880, when he made a dash at pork through the firm of Howard, Eck- 
ert & Co. (afterward Wilshire, Sckert & Co). On this occasion he 
scooped in a large pot of money—-probably $200,000. He was then 
thirty-two years old. In the fall of 1881 he began buying wheat through 
W. E. McHenry & Co. He bought steadily from $1 down to 92 cents, 
and when the contracts matured on the Ist of May he took the wheat, 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 bushels, and paid for it. At that time 
he hada handsome profit in the deal, as the price on the Ist of May was 
$1.02 to $1.03. 

In the following June he turned up as the representative of a Cincin- 
nati syndicate composed of himself, George Wi'shire, president of the 
Third National Bank ; Joe W. Wilshire, Chatfield & Woods, paper manu- 
facturers, and Truman B. Handy. Each of these parties (Chatfield & 
Woods being considered one) had a fifth interest in the syndicate. 
They built a great corner on Harper’s cash wheat; and the deal culmi- 
nated in the famous August corner known as the “ Handy corner.” 
Wheat was advanced to $1.38, which was the bid price on the last day of 
August, 1882. The syndicate cleared up $2,0co,000 on the deal. Mc- 
Henry did most of the brokerage through J. W. Preston. W. T. Baker, 
Henry Warren and others had some of it. Harper admitted that on his 
earlier deal, and on its continuation as a syndicate deal, he had cleared 
$780,000 net. 

The price of wheat broke to $1.20 when the syndicate let go, but began 
toadvance immediately. At$1.25 Harper took the bear side in order to 
make “ my winnings an even $800,000,” as he put it. Handy had quar- 
reled with Harper in settling up their trade, and would have nothing to 
do with him. The others probably went with Harper, though the fact 
could never be proved. At any rate Harper shorted the market from 
$1.25 to $1.40, his line aggregating about 6,co0,000 bushels. He had put 
up something like $500,coo in the shape of margins, and McHerry and 
Preston, who had in the meantime consolidated in one firm, had 
advanced out of their own funds about $300,000. They had paid Har- 
per and his associates nearly $2,000,000 in profits a month previous, and 
had unlimited confidence in them. 

When the market reached $1.40 Preston & McHenry began to grow 
suspicious, and they made a peremptory demand for additional margins. 
Harper, who had spent most of the spring, summer and fall in Chicago, 
personally directing his deals, promised faithfully to have the money 
here in two or three days. The Monday morning after the Garfield 
funeral, wheat opened at $1.41 to $1.42, and, no money having arrived, 
Preston & McHenry began buying in the 6,000,000 bushels of short 
wheat for Harper’s account. The price climbed to $1.48%, at which 
point came thecrash. Preston & McHenry went to the wall, and Har- 
per sobbingly informed them that he was heartbroken over his inability 
to do anything for them, though confessedlvy worth more than $1,000,000 
at the time, and having $300,000 in profits on a previous deal left 
untouched. 

A more cruel piece of business was never perpetrated. Preston died 
in two or three years of a broken heart, having lost his whole for- 
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tune on account of Harper’s duplicity, and McHenry was left $200,000 
or $300,000 worse off than nothing, whereas he had been worth $350,000 
ninety days before. With the history of the tedious and profitless liti- 
gation against Harper, by which the swindled brothers tried to get some- 
thing out of him, the public is familiar. 

There is one feature of the last summer’s deal that has never been 

ublished, and that is the attempt made by Harper to quit the deal in 
am get a big profit and leave Wilshire, Eckert & Co., C. J. Kershaw & 
Co., and Rosenfeld & Co., to hold the bag. His deal had two arms. He 
operated one through Hoyt and the other through Wilshire. Hoyt 
traded through Irwin, Green & Co. and C. J. Kershaw & Co., and Wil- 
shire through Kershaw and Rosenfeld. He had about $1,000,000 profit 
on the Hoyt end of the deal. Kershaw was pressing him for margins, 
and he threatened to transfer his trades through Kershaw to another 
house. One dav, about ten days before the crash, Kershaw received 
orders to transfer his trades, about 10,000,000 bushels in all, to Rosen- 
feld & Co., clear up the deal and turn the profits over to Hoyt. ‘“ Very 
well,” said Kershaw, “ deposit to my credit $1,000,000 to secure me on the 
trades I have for account of Wilshire and Hoyt on the floor, and I will 
turn over the trade.” This curt answer blocked Harper’s game, and to 
Kershaw's stand the trade may congratulate itself on being just 
$1,000,000 better off than it would be if he had followed Harper’s instruc- 
tions. It was Harper's purpose to pull out the $1,000,000 through Hoyt 
and leave every body else in the hole, if it should develop that the deal 
could not be carried through. This is now plain, and it was apparent 
to Kershaw at once, for within twenty-four hours after his refusal to 
transfer the Cincinnati wheat without indemnification the Hoyt and 
Wilshire accounts were consolidated. Then, for the first time, it was 
known to a certainty that both branches of the deal had one father. 

Harper swore point blank in 1882, and several times afterward, that he 
had never given an order in the Handy deal, though he was here for 
months personally attending tu the details with Handy. He swore just 
as positively last week that he had never given orders for the purchase 
or sale of wheat in the June deal. In both instances he committed rank 

rjury. 
lt is qrebabte that the discovery of Harper’s attempted trick to slide 
out of the deal and leave his brokers alone to suffer for the collapse of 
the deal may have induced Joe Wilshire to go on the stand to testify 
against his principal. It is known that this phase of the case was pre- 
sented to him as good ground for breaking loose entirely from the 
treacherous banker. 

It is publicly known that during the deals of the Cincinnati syndicate 
in 1881-1882, the Third National Bank was almost as completely gutted 
as the Fidelity was last summer, but the gamblers were enabled to make 
the deficit good in that instance. It was distinctively a Third National 
deal.—Chicago Mail. 




















THE TAXATION OF RAILROADS. 


THE TAXATION OF RAILROADS. 


The New York & New England report calls attention to the 
heavy burden of taxation imposed upon the railroad. Its taxes 
amounted to $213,c00o, or over eleven per cent. of the net earnings, 
and about fifty per cent. of the surplus above fixed charges. This 
looks like an exceedingly large amount. But its unfairness seems 
to us to be the misfortune of the New York & New England Rail- 
road rather than the fault of the Connecticut tax law. This law is 
somewhat peculiar, but in principle at least it is exceedingly good. 

Almost all persons who have investigated the subject of railroad 
taxation agree that taxes should be assessed against corporations 
as a whole, and that they should be based on earning power in some 
form. The attempt to collect the tax from the individual stock- 
holders or bondholders fails because such holdings are so carefuily 
concealed from the assessors. The attempt to assess the individual 
pieces of property separately fails because the pieces of property 
have not a separate value. There was a time, not many years past, 
when, to quote the report of an official committee of investigation, 
the difference in the assessment of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, where for all purposes that the road can be used it 
is of the same value to the company, was $24,000 per mile. In other 
words, some localities assessed the company’s real estate on the 
same basis as the surrounding real estate, others assessed it for its 
value as a trunk line. The difference between its value as cow 
pasture and its value as trunk line was quite sufficient to account 
for the difference. For local valuation the surrounding real estate 
furnishes the o: ly proper standard. But this is manifestly inade- 
quate. The road must be valued as a whole; and for this means 
State assessment—at least for most of the property—is better than local. 

But on what principle shall State assessment be based? In man 
States the local assessments are corrected by a State Board of Equali- 
zation which exercises a pretty wide discretion in the matter. In a 
few others the State Board values the property in detail and then 
makes general corrections of its own result on some other standard. 
In New Jersey, for instance, the cost of duplication of the property 
is estimated, and then certain rather arbitrary corrections are made 
for the additional value of the franchise. But these methods are 
all somewhat cumbersome. It is better to take some method of 
estimating the value of the property as a whole, which may not be 
more correct but at any rate shall be more machine-like and auto- 
matic. 

One favorite method is to base taxation on gross earnings. This 
is the Michigan system, and has the merit of simplicity and cer- 
tainty. Its practical working is so convenient as to commend it to 
many of those who know most about the difficulties of the subject. 
But there are one or two serious objections to it. An obvious 
trouble is that it operates unfairly to a road whose expenses 
form a large proportion of its earnings. A less obvious but perhaps 
more serious difficulty is that it tends to prevent reductions in rates, 
Any such reduction usually increases gross earnings and operating 
expenses both. It is in the highest degree desirable for the com- 
munity as well as for the railroad that such reductions shall be 
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made as long as they do not interfere with net earnings. But the 
attempt to base taxation on gross earnings makes it a positive dis- 
advantage for a road to handle a large traffic at low rates. A tax 
on net earnings becomes a burden only when the railroads are in a 
position to bear it. A tax on gross earnings burdens them not so 
much in proportion to their ability as in proportion to the amount 
of work that they do for the public. 

But how shall the amount of net earnings be determined? In 
some States an effort is made to ascertain the amount directly; but 
the history of the contracts between the government and the Union 
Pacific shows the uncertainty involved in any such process. The 
difficulties in the way of such a method of assessment are almost 
decisive against it. It is better to ascertain indirectly the pre- 
sumable amount of earning power. This is what the Massachusetts 
system attempts to do. Under this method railroads are assessed 
on the market value of their stock. If we deduct from this market 
value the valuation of property not used for railroad purposes and 
therefore locally assessed, the difference represents the public esti- 
mate of the value of the railroad as a whole. It may be wrong; but 
it is at any rate the best obtainable estimate, and one which is made 
for purposes entirely independent of the State authorities. It is 
scarcely less simple than the Michigan svstem, and is in some 
respects fairer. 

The Connecticut system differs from that of Massachusetts in 
assessing railroads on the market value of their stock and debt 
instead of their stoc!: alone. This seems at first sight unfair, but a 
single instance will show that it is sound in principle. Suppose that 
two railroads have each cost $15,000,000 and are paying a fair return 
on the investment, so that their stock and bonds stand approxi- 
mately at par. One road has $5,090,000 stock and $10,000,000 
bonds. Under the Connecticut sysiem the two would* pay the same 
amount of taxes, which is right. Under the Massachusetts system 
the second road would pay twice as much as the first. Theoretically 
of course the difference might be made up by assessments on the 
bondholders; but practically we know how large a proportion of 
railroad bonds evade payment of taxes altogether. Now this differ- 
ence is not merely unfair in itseif, but it makes it desirable for rail- 
roads to have as large a proportion of debt and as small a propor- 
tion of stock as possible. Any one can see that this is bad. For 
various reasons the practical effects in Massachusetts have not been 
very great but the tendency exists, and if the system prevailed over 
the wnole country its results would be serious. If the valuation of 
the securities is to be taken as an indication of the earning power of 
the property—and that is the theory of the Massachusetts system— 
the tax should be based on the valuation of all securities, as in 
Connecticut, and not a part of them only, as in Massachusetts. 

The New York & New England is in a specialiy unfortunate posi- 
tion under the Connecticut law, because it has a large bonded debt 
contracted at high rates of interest, and at the same time a stock 
which is valuable for purposes of controlling the property independent 
of its probable earning power. We do not think all this constitutes 
a good ground of complaint against the law. The fact that the 
railroad can pay its heavy interest charges and still have some- 
thing left shows that the earning power of the property is high. The 
fact that a certain set of men deem it important to control the com- 
pany independent of its earning power or of its value as an invest- 
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ment is doubtless unfortunate for them, but it does not seem to us 
a legitimate ground why they should be exempted from taxation. 
The very fact that the Connecticut system of taxation renders 
purchases of stock fer purposes of control a costly luxury, is rather 
in its favor than otherwise.-—Xazlroad Gazette. 
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A NATIONAL BANK BILL. 


The following is the text of the bill to perpetuate the national 
banking system introduced by Senator Farwell: 

Whereas, the rapid redemption of United States bonds is endangering 
the perpetuity of the national banking system of the United States as 
provided for by title LXII. of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
and the acts ameadatory thereof and supplemental thereto: 

Be it enacted, etc.: 

That every national banking association which has heretofore been 
organized, or may hereafter be organized, under title LXII. of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States and the acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plemental thereto may, in lieu of the registered bonds of the United 
States required by section 5,159 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States to be transferred and delivered to the Treasurer of the United 
States, transfer and deliver to the Treasurer of the United Sates any 
State or municipal bonds, or any first mcrtgage railroad bonds of the 
United States, upon which interest has been heretolore promptly paid, 
and whose market or cash value is equal to or greater than their par 
value, bearing interest at a rate of not less than four per cent. per 
annum. And all of the provisions of said title and the acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto, shall be applicable, so far as may be, 
to the bonds herein provided for, in the same manner as to United 
States registerec bonds. Provided, that the Treasurer of the United 
States shall not receive such State or municipal bonds at more than 
seventy-five per cent. of their par value, nor shall the Treasurer of the 
United States receive any such first mortgage railroad bonds exceeding 
in total more than the amount of $500,000,000, nor shall he receive them 
at more than fifty per cent. of their parvalue. Provided, further, that 
the Treasurer of the United States shall not receive such State, munic- 
ipal and first mortgage railroad bonds until such bonds shall have 
indorsed upon them the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Controller of the Currency. 

SEC. 2. That whenever any association shall have deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States such bonds as are authorized by this act, 
circulation may be issued thereon only in the proportion at which they 
_ authorized by this act to be received by the Treasurer of the United 

tates. 

SEC. 3. That whenever any association shall have deposited bonds of 
the kind authbrized by this act asa basis of circulation, the Secretary 
of the Treasury may have plates and dies engraved and circulation 
notes printed in accordance with section 5,172 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, except that such notes shall not purport to be 
secured by United Siates bonds, but shall express upon their face that 
they are secured by collateral bonds deposiied with the Treasurer of the 
United States. Provided, that whenever any association in existence at 
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the time of the approval of this act to whom circulation shall have been 
issued, shall desire to deposit the bonds authorized by this act in lieu of 
United States bonds previously deposited, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall collect from such association the cost and expenses of making 
such change, including the cost of making and engraving the plates and 
dies aforesaid. 

SEc. 4. That section 5,230 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended and re-enacted so as to reac as follows: “ Whenever 
the Controller has become satisfied by the protest or the waiver and 
admission specified in section 5,226 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, or by the report provided for in section 5,227 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, that any association has refused 
to pay its circulating notes, he may, instead of canceling its bonds, 
cause so much of them as may be necessary to redeem its outstanding 
notes to be sold at public auction in the city of New York, after giving 
thirty days’ notice of such sale to the association, or he may, in his dis- 
cretion, proceed in the name of the United States of America in the 
proper Circuit Court of the United States to collect such bonds as fast 
as they shall mature. For any deficiency in the proceeds of all bonds 
of an association, when thus sold or collected, to reimburse the United 
States the amount expended in paying the circulating notes of the asso- 
ciation, the United States shall have a paramount lien upon all its assets, 
and such deficiency shall be made good out of such assets in preference 
to any and all other claims whatsoever, except the necessary costs and 
expenses of administering the same.” 





MAINE SAVINGS BANK STATISTICS. 


in the last report of Hon. Fred. E. Richards, Bank Examiner of 
Maine, the following interesting statistics of the savings banks of that 
State are given: The number of savings banks in the State has 
increased to fifty-five. The whole number of depositors Nov. Ist was 
119,229, of which 95,403 represent a deposit of less than $500 and 23,826 
represent a larger average. The number of depositors has increased 
during the year 4,538. The accounts of less than $500 deposits have 
increased 4,455, while those above $500 each show an increase of only 
83. The average balance to each depositor is $325.58, an increase for 
the year of I.19 in each account. 
The aggregate of deposits Nov. 1st, 1836, was $37,217,071.40 
i ois pee cede nee esse dedenonsetnen ees 38)247,470.89 
Es nit ee Rede h eb eNe  KbdeNOES drEReeeeseeeds 38,819 643.22 
The increase during the first six months was 1,032, 399.49 
And the last half of the year 572,172.33 
And the total increase for the year 1,604,571 .52 
The Reserved Fund has increased during the year 79,930.06 
Ee ee ee <ienk sedeaiddtapaiasiiae -eeee 1,438,730.66 

Regular semi-annual dividends have been paid by all the banks, as 
follows: Three banks, 3 per cent. perannum; four banksg3'%4 per cent. 
per annum; thirty-eight banks, 4 per cent. per annum; four banks, 4% 
per cent. per annum ; one bank, 4% per cent. per annum; four banks, 5 
per cent. perannum. The amount of these dividends was $1,366,504.31, 
and at the close of the year there remained in the banks $887,477.02 of 
undivided profits. The fifty-four savings banks have paid a State tax 
of $252,725.96. This does not include the tax on deposits in the several 
trust companies. 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOLD AMONG THE NATIONS. 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu has recently devoted two articles in the LZcono- 
miste Francaise to the subject of the distribution of gold in the world, 
and the reserve of that metal at the Bank of France. He maintains 
that the loss of 26,000,000 francs of gold by the Bank of France in the 
months of August and September should not cause alarm, and that the 
bank might part with a much larger sum without inconvenience. The 
quantity of gold circulating in France, estimated by M. de Foville at 
5 milliards (£200,000,000), is, he believes, more than is necessary, as it 
represents 151 francs per head of the population, while the circulation 
of that metal in the United States is only 52 francs per head. A move- 
ment of gold from countries in which there is a plethora of that metal 
to countries in which it is in insufficient quantity is, he is of opinion, 
natural and inevitab'e. The Bank of France lost 189,000,000 fran:s of 
gold between the end of September, 1886, and the same period in 1887, 
but the loss should cause no disquietude, if the situation in previous 

ears is examined. In 1885, the maximum sum in gold held by the 

ank of France was 1,175,000,000 francs, or 4,000,000 francs less than in 
1887, and in December, 1881, the gold reserve was only 656,000,000 
francs. It consequently doubled in six years, and notwithstanding the 
diminution in the last twelve months, the bank still holds 80 per cent. 
more gold than in 1881. M. Leroy-Beaulieu believes that France might 
well part with a milliard of gold (£40,000,000), and invest it in foreign 
securities, which would bring in 50,000,000 of francs of interest, instead 
of remaining, as at present, unproductive, while in a time of crisis those 
securities could be sold abroad and procure exchange on foreign coun- 
tries. It was by those means that France was able to pay the war indem- 
nity. If the loss of gold was too rapid, he would see no inconvenience 
in a rise of the rate of discount fora few weeks. The decrease in the 
Bank of France reserve of gold has been used as an argument by bi- 
metalists, who attribute it to the suspension of the coinage of silver. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu replies that those who employ such an argument 
must forget that when bi-metalism reigned without restriction, the vari- 
ations in the rate of discount were more frequent and violent than they 
are now. In 1857 the Bank of France rate was raised to Io per cent., 
and in 1864 to 8 per cent., and the rate was never so steady as it has been 
since 1870. 

GERMAN INVESTMENTS IN MEXICO. 


We cordially welcome the investment of German capital in Mexican 
railway construction. Once let German money flow into this country 
for investment in railways, and German immigration will follow, and no 
better because no more frugal, inteliigent and industrious colonists may 
be found anywhere than the Germans. German capital is largely invested 
here at present in mercantile business, and we believe that Germans will 
continue to control many lines of wholesale business. The Germans 
have driven the English out of important lines of trade, because of 
superior economy of methods. They area patient, hard-working, sensible 
people. Frequently they marry women of the country and so identify 
themselves with Mexican interests. They are noted for their linguistic 
talents, and acquire Spanish in a perfection unknown to either Americans 
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or Englishmen. They do not come here to meddle with the politics of 
the country, and they contribute of their precise knowledge to the 
advancement of the nation in the arts of peace. We regard them as 
most valuable acquisitions to the nation, and would be glad to see 
verified current rumors regarding the'r entering into the domain of 
railway construction here.—Mexican Financter. 


THE GOLD PRODUCTION OF VICTORIA. 


The Victorian Blue Book, containing the reports of the mining reg- 
istrars of the colony for the quarter ending the 31st of March, 1887, 
recently issued, gives the production of gold for that quarter as 147,034 
ounces, as compared with 174,108 ounces in the first quarter of 1886, 
there being thus a decrease in the yield of 27,074 ounces, equivalent to 
a money value of £108,296. In the opinion of the Secretary of Mines, 
this large falling off is, “to some extent, to be accounted for by the 
fact that the last quarter of the year is what is known as the ‘ Christmas 
quarter,’ during which, as is well known, special efforts are made by 
many mining companies to swell the yields.” But why this should have 
affected the first quarter of this vear so very much more adversely than 
the first quarter of 1886 is not apparent, and on this point the secretary 
has nothing to say. Another adverse influence is stated to have been 
“the state of suspense in which companies who hoped to participate in 
the prospecting vote were held during the greater part of the quarter ;” 
and as that state of suspense had been brought to an end, it was hoped 
that the renewed activity would result in an increased output during 
the June quarter. The area of auriferous ground actually worked upon 
during the March quarter of this year is returned at 321 square miles, 
being about five square miles more than the area worked upon during 
the previous quarter; but the mining population of the colony, which 
is estimated at 25,070, shows, as compared with the previous quarter, a 
decrease of 144 in quartz mining, 11,600 miners are employed, and 13,470 
in aljuvial mining. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT®WITH THE INDIANS. 


In the report of the Secretary of the Interior the following descrip- 
tion is given of the federal account with the Indians: 

The liabilities of the United States to Indian tribes under treaty stipu- 
lations, taking as the basis, where no specific sums are stated in the 
treaties, the amounts appropriated last year, are as follows: Permanent 
annuities, $349,251.98; temporary annuities for specific periods, $5,871,- 
666.62; temporary annuities payable at the pleasure of Congress or the 
President, $1,178,010; total, $7,398,928.60. There was on deposit in the 
treasury on November 1, 1886, of the proceeds of sales of Indian lands, 
the sum of $7,698,334.19. From the same source $1,642,815.91 was 
received during the year ending Ncvember 1, 1887, making a total of 
$9,341,150.10. Disbursements were made from this fund during the same 
period to the amount of $246,688.27, leaving a balance to that account 
on November 1, 1887, of $9,094,461.83, of which $8,922,188.73 bear inter- 
est in lieu of investment; the remainder, $172,273.10, being available 
for expenditure for benefit of the Indian tribes to whose credit it stands. 
The funds belonging to Indian tribes whch remain invested in State 
stocks and other securities held by the Treasurer of the United States 
as custodian, amcunt to $1,798,016.8324. The additional sum of $84,000 
is carried as invested in bonds abstracted. The interest on the invested 
funds is paid regularly only on $280,000 bonds of the United States 
issue to the Union Pacific Railroad, and $8,350.17 Maryland State stocks 
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On all of the balance, $1,593,666.6€24, except $1,000 represented by an 
abstracted bond, Indiana stock, interest is annually appropriated by Con- 

ress to the amount of $94,940. During the past fiscal year the United 
Scates has been reimbursed to the extent of $162,870 cn account of such 
appropriations as follows : By $3,330 withheld by the treasury from pay- 
ments due the State of Louisiana; $6,000 paid by the North Carolina 
Railroad Company on certain North Carolina State stocks, and $153,540 

aid by the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad Company, being unpaid 
interest on $512,000 Tennessee stocks already redeemed. 


THE KIND OF MONEY A NATION WILL USE. 


One needs but to stand for a brief time at the marts of trade in coun- 
tries of varied degrees of civilization, to quickly recognize and under- 
stand, that the kind of money acountry will have and use, depends upon 
and will vary with, the extent and variety of its productions, the price 
of its labor, and the rapidity and magnitude of its exchanges; and 
investigations will further inform him that when mankind, savage, semi- 
civilized, civilized, or enlightened, find out by experimentation what 
metal or other instrumentality is best adapted to their wants ds a medium 
of exchange, that metal or instrumentality they will employ; and that 
statute law can do little more than recognize and confirm the fact. In 
truth, legislation in respect to money, as is the case in respect to other 
things, never originates any new idea; “‘ but merely enacts that that which 
has been found beneficial or prejudicial in many cases, shall be used, 
limited, or prohibited in all similar occasions within its jurisdiction.” 
Thus, in all countries where prices are low, wages small, transactions 
limited, and exchanges sluggish, nothing more valuable can be used as 
money for effecting the great bulk of the exchanges, than copper; and 
in countries like Mexico and China, even the copper ccin corresponding 
to the American “cent,” the English “half-penny,” and the French 
“‘sou,” is often so disprcportionate in point of value to the wants of 
retail trade, that in the former country it is made more useful by being 
halved and quartered, and in the latter is replaced with some even 
cheaper metal, as iron, or spelter. The wages in all such countries do 
not in general exceed twenty to twenty-five cents per day, and the sum of 
such wages, when represented in money, must be capable of division 
into as many parts in order to be exchanged for the many daily necessi- 
ties of an individual or a family. But with wages at twenty-five cents 
per day, the use of coined gold would be obviously impracticable. The 
equivalent of a day’s labor in gold would be too small to be conveniently 
handled ; the equivalent of an hour's labor would be smaller than a pin’s 
head. And in a lesser degree would be the inconvenience of using coined 
silver for effecting the division of similar small wages.—Davizd A. Wells, 
tn Popular Science Monthly. 


THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF FORESTS. 


Doubtless you have all seen, during the last ten years, numerous ref- 
erences in newspapers, magazines, etc., to the necessity of forest preser- 
vatien. This plea, however, even in this country, is not as novel and of 
as recent date as may be imagined. As far back as our colonial times 
the fear of an exhaustion of lumber supply alarmed New England legis- 
lators, and as early as 1801 the Massachusetts Society offered its prizes 
for timber planting. We may smile over thé fears of those times, when 
railroads had not yet revolutionized methods of transportation, bring- 
ing the whole world under contribution for supplies. Yet, while those 
years were premature, they were nevertheless prophetic, and the very 
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railroads which have opened up the vast forest areas of the Northwest 
have brought rapidly near to us the possibility of a time when a scarcity 
of wood may be felt. For the haulage over so long distances of so bulky 
freight, in addition to other obstacles, allows only a small amount of the 
timber growing in those distant forests to be profitably moved to mar- 
ket, and from fifty to sixty per cent., often even more, of the trees cut is 
left in the woods to rot or to furnish food for the yearly conflagrations, 
Even now, in the more remote lumber camps, anv part of a tree less 
than one foot in diameter is considered unprofitable, and is left in the 
woods. But while the fear of those early alarmists is with renewed 
force and upon a more reasonable basis again pressed upon us, other 
considerations besides a waning lumber supply compel our attention to 
forest preservation. A vague idea that some connection existed between 
the forest cover and the climatic conditions of a country has been prev- 
alent from olden times. ‘“ The tree is the mother of the fountain,” or 
“the father of the rain,” are significant expressions of the sages of old. 
But it was due to the representations of sueh eminent naturalists as 
Humboldt, Boussingault, and Becquerel, that the important and com- 
plicated part which the forest plays in the economy of nature was first 
clearly recognized. And now, in the light of recent scientific experi- 
ments and investigations, added to the historical evidence of earlier 
times, we are forced to consider the forests of a country in a fourfold 
aspect._—-Popular Sctence Monthiy. 
WHERE GOLD SEEMED 70 GROW. 

A few weeks ago parties who reside in this city were making an exami- 
nation of the old Sogg chute of the Merrifield mine, and found in one 
of the stopes of the abandoned upper works—which have not been 
touched for a period of twenty-two years—a piece of very rich quartz, 
which had been broken in two with a hammer and laid upon the foot 
wall, probablv by some emplove who intended to carry it away, but was 
prevented doing so. The two sections were lying about half an inch 
apart upon ahighly mineralized clay. The fragments were carried tothe 
surface and washed, and an effort made to join them together, when it 
was found to be impossible, the spurs of one piece refusing to re-enter 
the cavities to which they corresponded in the other, these cavities hav- 
ing partially filled with gold since the fracture was made. In some places 
a thin foliated film of gold had spread upon the surface of the rock, but 
the most noticeable formation was in the holes and fissures. When 
placed under a powerful magnifying glass it could be plainly seen that 
the two pieces were originally one, and that a new formation of gold 
had taken place, so that to join them accurately again was impossible. 
This quartz was laid, as before stated, alone on a bed of clay, and this 
proves that the gold-producing power is not confined to the rock and 
earth alone, but must exist in currents which are stronger in some parts 
of a mine than in others. But the process of gold growth is slow, and 
it requires ages tobecome large enough to make the formation in which 
it exists of value to the miner.— Nevada City (Cal.) Herald. 





a 1a. 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Jan. 3. Jan.9. Jan, 16. Jan. 23. Jan. 30. 
Discounts,..... iliac ai 7 @8%..6%4@7%..6 @7 5% @6%..6 @7 
ESE @4 .44@4 4% @ ly - 4 @2 ..3 @2% 
Treasury balances, coin..... | Bran770.625. eee 369, 247. Seccaihaes Se} 339,375 . $132,866,241 

Do. do. currency. . 9,360,193 . 9,730,740. 10,126,363. 10,498,015. 10,987,376 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


THE House CoMMITTEE on Banking and Currency have reported favorably 
Representative Dingley’s bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to invest 
the money deposited by national banks for the retirement of their circulation in the 
purchase of United States bonds at current market rates. Uhe bonds so purchased, 
with interest accruing, are to be put in trust and used for the payment of the circu- 
lating notes of the banks which have deposited lawful money for such payment. 
The report states that the amount of money deposited in the Treasury for this pur- 
pose on January I was $102,962,570. ‘lhe amount deposited by insolvent and 
liquidating banks and banks reducing circulation ($356,417,643) has contracted the 
circulating medium to that extent. ‘(he amount deposited by national banks whose 
charters had been renewed contracted the legal tender circulation $46 544,867, but 
this did not change the volume of aggregate circulating medium, as the extended 
banks depositing lawful money to redeem their old circulation, took out new circu- 
lation to the same amount. Inasmuch as thistrust fund not only withdraws needed 
currency from business uses, but also deprives the public unnecessarily of the 
income that may be derived from so much of the fund as may not be required for 
some time to redeem the circulating notes, the committee reports the bill favorably, 
with an amendment limiting to 85 per cent. the amount that may be thus invested, 
and authorizing the Secretary to sell the bonds so redeemed if it shall be necessary 
to redeem the circulating notes outstanding. 

THE UNITED STATeEs Trust CoMpANY.—The United States Trust Company 
is naking preparations for the erection of a handsome and costly building in Wall 
street, on ground recently purchased next door toits present site and towards Broad- 
way. The new building willoccupy a lot 59 feet by about 110 feet deep. Five archi- 
tects, among whom is Richard M. Hunt, are at work on plans and specifications, 
some of which nave been submitted to the building committee, composed of Presi- 
dent John A Stewart, George Bliss, of Morton, Bliss & Co., John Harsen Rhodes, 
president of the Greenwich Savings Bank, and Alexander E. Orr, chairman of the 
building committee of the Produce Exchange. It is probable that the cost of the 
building will materially exceed the sum of $500,000. 

HERKIMER, N. Y.—Recent developments in the case of Marcus W. Rosbach, 
the absconding cashier of the Herkimer Bank, show him to have been a most 
unscrupulous villain. At first it was the charitable supposition that he had squan- 
dered all or nearly all of his stealings in rash stock speculations, bu: now there are 
good reasons for the conclusion that he escaped with between $30,000 and $40,000 
and had been preparing for his flight for some time. Ona previous visit to New 
York it was observed at the Herkimer depot that his trunk was very heavy, but 
when he returned home it was apparently empty. When he left his home the last 
time his trunk again was very heavy. It is now known that he had dealings with 
other brokers besides Vermilye & Co. and the bucket shop in Herkimer, and that 
in settling with them he drew a large sum of money, somewhere near $40,000, and 
the total of his stealings will probably reach $100 000. How much has the Herki- 
mer Bank and Rosbach’s old partners lost? has become an interesting question. It 
is said that the attachment levied upon the funds in the possession of Vermilye & 
Co., amounting to over $10,000, will be of little or no value, as Vermilye & Co. 
have made affidavit that they are not owing Rosbach anything. It is also rumored 
that the bank and Rosbach’s old partners, the Hon. Robert Earl, Samuel Earl, 

and William Smith, will lose about $40,000. 

How THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YorRK WAS SAVED—Mr. Amos 
R. Eno has written the following letter tothe New York Commercial Advertiser 
regarding this affair: ‘‘ On Sunday, May 11, 1884, the situation of the Second 
National Bank was revealed to me. On Monday | consulted my counsel, Mr. 
Henry Day and at his suggestion I telegraphed Mr. William Walter Phelps, so 
that all the directors might be present. On Tuesday Mr. Phelps accompanied me 
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and my eldest son to Mr. Day’s office, where we discussed the possibility of restor- 
ing the loss, $2,945,000, and avoiding all publicity. With that object in view we 
arranged to visit the bank the same evening to examine the assets, but to our dis- 
may, before 3 o'clock it was reported in Wall s:reet that the Second National Bank 
was in trouble. We now appointed a directors’ meeting to be held that evening 
at the house of Mr. Isaac N. Phelps. Here, after a full discussion, it was agreed 
that those present other than myself should pay $345,000, and I should pay 
$2.600,000. When the returns came from the clearing house the next morning 
there was found to bea further deficiency of $95,000. No other directors being 
present, Mr. W. W. Phelps proposed to pay one-half of this sum, which he did, 
and I paid the other half. Subsequently, viz., on the I9th day of February, 1886, 
I returned to Mr. Phelps the $47,500 with interest. 

Utica, N. Y.—The stockholders of the Utica City National Bank have voted to 
increase its capital stock from $200,000 to $400,000. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—Mr. George W. Williams, President of the Carolina Sav- 
ings Bank, of Charleston, S. C., in a recent interview in regard to the reduction of 
the national banks of that city, says that a city of 60,000 inhabitants with a trade 
$68,000,000, receiving 500,000 bales of cotton, besides large quantities of rice, 
naval stores, lumber, etc., with inexhaustible beds of phosphate rock and extensive 
fertilizing companies, a big cotton mill and bagging factory, with numerous local 
manufactories, and a coffee importing company prepared to supply Charleston and 
the West with the coffee crop of Brazil—a city with all of these resources, ought 
to augment rather than decrease its banking facilities. While the national banks 
have reduced their capital from $2,100,000 to $650.000, the savings banks of 
Charleston, chartered by the State Legislature, have accumulated deposits to the 
extent of $3,500,000. ‘This handsome sum is now being used for investment and 
loans. ‘There is alsoa large amount of private capital employed here in banking. 
But for these timely sources of relief the commercial interests of Charleston would 
indeed be in adeplorable condition. All admit that the National Bank Act, estab- 
lishing banks, has given us the safest and best banking system that this country has 
ever had. But the national banks were war measures, created to make a demand 
for Government bonds. ‘That object has been fully accomplished, and the banks 
are no longer a national necessity. The day is not far distant, I am sorry to 
believe, when we shall not have a national bank left. The Government is fast 
paying off its indebtedness, and it cannot and will not issue bonds to perpetuate 


banks. 

BENJAMIN DOUGLAS, Esq., has resigned the presidency of the First National Bank 
of Middletown, Ct., on account of ill health. He has held the position since the 
organization of the bank, twenty-four years ago. 

Mr. JAs. W. CONVERSE, who has been connected as director with the Mechanics’ 
Bank of South Boston since its formation, August 18, 1836, has retired from the 
presidency, which he has held since 1847, thus closing a connection with the insti- 
tution which has continued uninterruptedly for nearly fifty-two years. 


COUNTERFEITERS TRAPPED.—An important arrest has been made in Luzerne 
County, Pa. One of the offenders was James Wilson, a/zas James Halan, of Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., who was captured at Mill Creek, two miles from here. ‘The other was 
Judd Wollcott, who was recently released from the penitentiary at Philadelphia, 
after serving twelve years for burglary. Three weeks ago Secret Service Officer 
McSweeney, of Pittsburg, came here and consulted with Deputy United States Mar- 
shal Baaring. He reported that Oneida Smedley, a/as Bemuth, who was arrested 
at Northumberland last month for passing counterfeit money, had made a confes- 
sion implicating Wilson and Wollcott as being leaders of a gang of six counterfeit- 
ers who were making and circulating the coin throughout the State. The officers 
at once set out to work up the case, and yesterday the counterfeiters were located. 
Thescene of Operations, which was in an old boat cabin at Mill Creek, was visited 
with drawn revolvers, just as Wilson was about to leave the cabin. He was hand- 
cuffed, and surrendered without a struggle, saying: ‘‘1 am guilty; I guess the 
world will miss another man ; I suppose its all up with me now.”’ On his person 
was found a brace of revolvers and a lot of counterfeit coin. The cabin was then 
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searched, and a full and complete set of counterfeiter’s tools, dies, leads, molds, 
and other material was found. Wollcott was located at Nanticoke this afternoon, 
and he was arrested in the post-office while calling for letters addressed to Wilson. 
He was brought here and placed in prison. 

THE WAYNE County SAVINGS BANK OF DETROIT has issued its sixty-first 
quarterly report, and has added thereto many interesting facts pertaining to sav- 
ings banks and to the desirability of saving. This institution has a fine record, 
and its officers are well justihed in giving it to the world. With respect to the 
early savings banks established in this country it says that *‘ The first savings bank 
incorporated in America was the ‘ Provident Institution’ for savings in the town of 
Boston, Massachusetts, 13th December, 1816. At this time the population of Bos- 
ton was about 35,000. The next institution was the Salem Savings Bank, incorpo- 
rated January 29, 1818. The first savings bank in Connecticut was organized 
June 1, 1819. In Rhode Island, the first savings bank was organized June, 181g. 
In the state of New York, the first charter for a savings bank was procured in 
March, 1819, called ‘ Bank for Savings.’ The first year there was deposited in 
this bank $154,000.00, in 1868 $4,940,819.00 was deposited, and since its organi- 
zation it has received $97,723,411.45, and paid out $83.311,619.84, and paid in 
interest $13 537, 873,142. There are now upwards of 150 banks of savings in the 
State of New York.” 

HAMILTON BANK OF NEw York CitTy.—By coincidence worthy of remark, 
and without design, the date of the completion of this organization by the election of 
directors and their election of the president and appointment of the cashier, and the 
filing with the County Clerk of the papers required by law, and the forwarding of 
his certified copy of the same to the department at Albany, for the approval of 
which by the Superintendent of Banking, his certificate has been issued, viz.: ‘* The 
11th day of January, 1888, is the I3Ist anniversary of the birth of that eminent 
financier, the Secretary of the Treasury under Washington, Alexander Hamilton, 
from whom the Hamilton Bank of New York city assumes its name. 

St. Louis Ciry BANKS.—A comparison of the four National and seventeen 
State banks of that city on the 31st December, 1887, with the statement of the same 
on December, 1886, shows the following : 


Dec., 1887.  Dec., 1886. Differences. 
Capital and curplus....cccccssceces $14,824,115 $14,941,771 Decrease.... $117,656 
Deposits payable on time.......... 8,463.560 9,200,334 sa coce|=6 7 T74 


Deposits payableon demandtob’nks 10,546,306 9,961,593 Imcrease.... 584,713 
Deposits payable ondem'dtoothers, 26,808,720 28,339,470 Decrease.... 1,470,750 

















National Bank circulation......... 591,060 726,990 “ coos ]§6=— 3 

RAMREINIES . cccccccs ccocccccces $61,293,761 $63,170,158 Decrease....$1,876,397 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation.... 660,000 810,000 Decrease.... 150,000 
Good loans and bonds............- 44,507,836 45,241,095 “9 eses 7331259 
Cash, checks and exchange......... 6,519,075 8,220,578 , “ sees 2,710,503 
Sg a $2,267,953 1,828,787 Increase .... 439,166 
Cash, CUSTORET ....0 cscs 6,126,093 8,394,040 5,998,731 - + 127,362 
Realestate, furniture and fixtures.. 1,212,804 1,061,967 " ccoe 350,837 

eS eT $61,293,761 $63,170,158 Decrease... .$1,876,397 


Compiled by E. CHASE, Manager Clearing House. 


GOVERNMENT’S CLAIM AGAINST FIDELITY BANK.—lIt is understood that the 
Government is a creditor of the late Fidelity Bank, and that the indebtedness came 
about in a peculiar way. At present Mr. William Caldwell, Surveyor of Customs and 
Custodian of the Government building is the holder of the claim, and is ina state 
of perplexity, not knowing what to do about it. The complication arose in this 
way: Last year Mr. Sol P. Kineon obtained the contract for supplying the Gov- 
ernment building with fuel. and was required to put up cash to the amount of $1,800 
as security that he would fulfill bis contract. Mr. Kineon gave a certified check on 
the Fidelity Bank, which was regarded as being as good as cash at thattime. Mr. 
Caldwell placed the check in his safe and never thought any more about it, and Mr. 
Kineon went on with his contract, fulfilling it tothe letter. Then came the smash, 
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and after a time Mr. Kineon demanded of Mr. Caldwell his $1,800. That gentle- 
man went to his safe and got out the certified check, which he tendered to Mr. 
Kineon. ‘*QOh. no,” replied that worthy, ‘I want the cash” That wasa stunner 
for Mr. Caldwell, and he did not know what to do. Several consultations with the 
District Attorney and Receiver Armstrong followed, and no adjustment of the mat- 
ter could be reached. When the bank declared a 25 per cent. dividend Mr. Arm- 
strong tendered $450 to Mr. Kineon, but he refused it and the money was given to 
Mr. Caldwell, who now holds it. The matter will probably end in Mr. Kineon 
suing the Government. He claims that he put up his cash for the check, which 
was good at the time it was given, and that it is the Surveyor’s fault that it was not 
cashed. 


CHICAGO.—The discovery of the $22,000 worth of Chicago and Grand Trunk 
and Albany and New York city bonds, stolen from the First National Bank of 
Albany eight months ago. develops a rather curious story. The bonds were taken 
tothe First National Bank of Chicago on November 2 last by a man who called 
himself George Williams, and who was introduced to the bank by ‘ Mike” Mc- 
Donald. Williams wanted to sell the bonds to the bank, but the bank knew noth- 
ing about them, as they were not quoted in this market, ‘The bank people asked 
McDonald what he knew about Williams, and ** Mike”’ said that he (Williams) was 
perfectly square and upright, so far as he knew; that he was simply a sporting 
man. He knew nothing else against him. McDonald said he would guarantee 
the validity of the bonds; but still the bank refused to buy them, but offered to 
send them East, saying they would sell them if the man Williams was in no hurry. 
Williams was not in a hurry, and the bonds were sent to New York. the New 
York bank was told that the First National Bank of Chicago would not assume any 
responsibility, as it did not krow whether or not they were spurious, that the man 
who wanted to negotiate was an outsider, and it simply wanted to sell them. ‘The 
New York bank people replied that they knew the bonds and were assured they 
were all right. and that they would take the risk in buying them. The money was 
sent on and the man got it. Lyman J. Gage, of the First National of Chicago, 
was away at the time of this transaction, but had a letter written to the New York 
bank emphasizing the fact that the First National took no responsibility as to the 
bonds. ‘lhe next thing the Chicago bank heard of the bonds was when Detective 
Nolan of Albany arrived here, and on behalf of the Albany bank asked assistance 
in tracing the bonds, which the Albany people had in some way Jearned had been 
disposed of through the Chicago institution. He was given all assistance needed, 
but it is not known that McDonald gave up the real name of his triend. The 
bonds were finally located in the Kast, and most of them were redeemed and are 
now in the hands of the original owner. 


SINKING FunD.—The sinking fund is thus explained by the Secretary of the 
Treasury: The act of February 25, 1862 (RK. S., 3,688), requires one per centum 
of the entire debt of the United States to be annually set apart asa sinking fund 
and applied to the purchase or payment of the public debt in such manner as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time direct, together with a sum equal 
to the interest on all bonds so redeemed; and the act of April 17, 1876 (19 Stat., 
33), provides that fractional currency, redeemed by the Treasury, shall also form a 
part of the sinking fund. 


INCREASE IN FORGED DRAFTS.—A well-known banker notes an increase in the 
number of forged drafts of country institutions. His bank threw out three yester- 
day. lHlethinks that the country banks ought to be more on their guard against 
persons who are constantly trying to get hold of blanks for the purpose of swind- 
ling, but it is even of greater importance that lithographers should be careful about 
giving out samples. ‘They should always be canceled or perforated, otherwise for- 
gers will certainly make use of them.—Chicago 771bune. 


THE IcE COMPANIES’ CURRENCY.—The ice companies of New York that have 
for so long been issuing to their employes pay tickets which, in many cases. have 
been used as a circulating medium among the men and those with whom they had 
dealings, are soon to be called upon to pay to the Government the internal revenue 
tax which is demanded upon such “‘ notes,” or tickets, by the law of 1875. ‘The 
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tax would amount to ten per cent. of the gross amount of pay tickets actually used 
as a circulating medium. ‘Twenty companies have already made returns to the 
Internal Revenue Commissioner, giving the amount of tickets issued to the men. 
Collector Sullivan is now about to write a circular letter to the companies, asking 
from them a statement of the amount of tickets redeemed by the first receivers of 
them. These tickets, not having been used as a circulating medium, would not be 
taxed. The amount due the Government has not been fully estimated. It is to be 
collected in two ways. For all issues during the last fifteen months the companies 
will be assessed directly by the conmissioner. ‘The amount falling due in this way 
will be from $30,000 to $40,000, and will be paid, probably, by the companies 
under protest. For the amounts due prior to fifteen months ago suitg will be 
brought by the Government against the companies. It will be, in all probability, 
about three months before the matter will assume an active shape. 


CALAIS, MrE.—The Calais National Bank has been called to account by the Gov- 
ernment because it has for years been issuing notes of a savings institution at St. 
Stephens, across the river in Canada, and has not paid the tax due to the Govern- 
ment on the same. It has accepted the notes of the St. Stephens institution in 
return for a considerable inducement, it is alleged, and the notes have circulated far 
and wide in this part of Maine. Calais merchants say they have to accept these 
notes because they cannot get any others. So completely has the country been 
flooded with the paper that merchants and farmers dread the news which they think 
must come that the St. Stephens Bank has gone up and carried away their for- 
tunes United States Inspector Murphy, of Bangor, has recently been here. He 
says the banking laws have been evaded for a long time, and he will report that 
under the law the Calais National Bank owes the Government $90,000 in fines for 
issuing the foreign notes in additionto its own ‘The business with the Canadian 
bank has been carried on quietly, and until now has not attracted the attention of 
the inspectors. The bank is in a highly prosperous condition. Its shares are 
quoted away above par, and it has a robust surplus. 


CINCINNATI, OuHI0.—The big suit of David Armstrong, receiver of the late 
Fidelity National Bank, against Whitely, Fassler & Kelly, the Champion Machine 
Company, E. L. Harper & Co., Swift’s [ron and Steel Works, and the Toronto 
Reaper and Mower Company, was settled to-day by a consent order directing the 
receiver to compromise the claims. ‘The paper of the Champion Machine Com- 
pany, amounting to $182,547.29, and indorsed by Whitely, Fassler & Kelly, will 
be paid in full. The rema nder—something over $250.000 —of the paper of the 
other firms named, and indorsed by Whitely, Fassler & Kelly, will be compromised 
at fifty cents on the dollar, and will be secured by the issuance of $500,000 worth 
of bonds by Whitely, Fassler & Kelly bearing 3 per cent. interest and due in five 
years —$100,000 each year. The Fidelity directors have consented to the settle- 
ment, even including Mr. Zimmerman, who is in Europe. ‘The bonds will be taken 
by Mr. Armstrong and the papers turned over to the defendants. 


NEVADA BANK.—From the last semi-annual statement of the Nevada Bank, it 
will be seen that John W. Mackay and James G. Fair are the largest stockholders, 
each having 10,000 shares, JamesC Flood having 9,500 shares. he statement is 
of the most satisfactory character, anc will serve to cause a smile at the absurd 
rumors which the collapse in the wheat market served to give rise to. ‘The Nevada 
Bank, owing to the wealth of its stockholders and the reputation they enjoy as men 
of financial ability in enterprises where the capital employed is counted with dozen 
figures, has no par in the country either for wealth, stability or importance. Its 
assets are $12,148,085.21. It has nearlya million cash in its coffers, the rest loaned 
out or invested in good security It has a capital and reserve fund of fully four 
millions, while public confidence in the management is shown by the fact that the 


deposits equal $3,543,149,0I. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from January No., page 567). 
Bank and Place. Elected, In place of. 
N. ¥. City. Columbia Bank. ......... Some Fee, Pi icccscces John H. Watson. 
e ..Fifth National Bank........... Richard B. Kelly, V. Pr. sg. ae eee 
a ..Ninteenth Ward Bank......... Louis H. Holioway, A.C. L. Fabbricotti. 
Ws adixr . ’ Oe He FOCEGR, Fi ee. ccc Daniel Manning* 
‘Western National Bank. Ca ee Se, 1 Pi acces C. N. Jordan. 
CAL....First Nat. Bank, San Francisco, S. G. Murphy, Pr....... Daniel Callaghan. 
Co. ..Carbonate Nat. B’k, Leadville.. A. V. Hunter, V. Pr..... H. I. Higgins. 
Conn... Ansonia Nat. Bank, Ansonia. . Chas. E. Bristol, V, Pr.. eaten 
u .. Deep River Nat. B. , Deep River, A. R. See, Fe kM ecce «= avcveves 
» ..First National Bank. a 4 ae. Pr niniwenes : Benj. Douglas. 
oe utler, Pee ees 3 .. banededs 
E. G. Camp, Cas....... J. N. Camp. 
#  ..Southington N.B., Southington. Chas, D. Barnes, V. Pr... ca ceeees 
Dak....First National Bank, Lisbon... B. M. Frees, V. Pr....... we eee 
w ,.Farm. & Mer. N.B., Valley City Linwood Foster, ss'¢C. sw eee 
DEL.... New Castle Co. N.B., Odessa... C. Watkins, V. Pr...... = seenvees 
i. iil si —_ fs Pee SR: FO oo cecees Edward Temple. 
D. C...National B’k of oe 5 Chas. E. White, Cas....C. A. p ain 
ashington. 4 R. E, White, Ass ¢ Cas.. Chas. E. White. 
« ..Nat. Metropolitan B’k, Wash... Wm. Thompson, Vv. Pr. sg. ee eee 
ILL.....Second National Bank, Aurora. Jj. A. Egleston, Cas, .... Wm. C. Estes. 
# ,,Champaign National Bank, W.A. Heath, Cas....... W.S. Maxwell. 
Champaign. | W. W. Maxwell, Asst. C. W. A. Heath. 
«  ,.First National Bank, } W. M. Chambers, Jr., 77. Louis Monroe, 
Charleston | Louis Monroe, ’. Pr.... R. S. Hodges. 
#  ,.First National Bank, Decatur.. W.B.Shackelford, 4.C. _........ 
»  ..Du Quoin Bank, Du Quoin.... Thos. Horn, Cas........ P. N. Pope. 
»  ,.First National Bank, Mendota.. E. P. Fassett, dss’t Cas. _—_..... es. 
» ..Monmouth Nat. B’k, Monmouth H. B. Smith, Asst Cas... ce eeeeee 
w ..Rochelle Nat Bank, Rochelle... M.D. Hathaway Jr.,d4.C  _.......... es 
#  ,.,.Scyamore Nat. B’k, Sycamore.. Geo. W. Dunston, V. P.. 
IND. Aurora Nat. Bank, Aurora..... Robt. Maybin, V. ’Pr.... Geo. W. Mitchell. 
#  ..First Nat. Bank, Crawfordsville. J. H. Wasson, Ass’? Cas. Geo. T. Durham, 
»  ..Hamilton National Bank, C4 A ree 
Fort Wayne. | F. H. Poole, 2d 4ss°’2¢C.. aa ceueee 
w .,City National Bank, Goshen.... C. J. Garvin, Ass’t Cas... ce aneees 
Iowa... Atlantic National Bank, ; M. L. Stearns, Pr... .«. John McDaniels. 
Atlantic. 7 F. M. Parker, Asst Cas.. J. W. Winslow, 
w ,,City Nat. Bank, Cedar Rapids. John B. Bever, GCC .:  __-.aneresen 
w ..Charles City National Bank, , 5S. F. Farnham, sg STOTT J. P. Taylor. 
Charles City. re aa S. F. Farnhan. 
»  ,.Wright Co. Nat, B’k, Clarion.. Coryden M. Nagle, V. FP. —... ow ee ° 
»  ..First National Bank, Creston,. Fred. W.Clarke, A.Cas. _—s_ .... ea ees 
" ..lowa Nat. Bank, Des Moines.. Geo. A. Dissmore, A.C... = ...2.00- 
KaNn....Concordia L.& T.Co. Concordia C. P. Tilden, Sect..... . Wm. H. Dale, 
n ..Exchange Nat. B’k, El Dorado. J. Benninghoff, ’. Pr... Joseph Williams, 
»  ..First National B’k, Great Bend. S. E. Prentiss, Cas....... R. C. Bailey. 
«  ..First National B’k, Greensburg. Wm. S. Holabird, Cas.. James H. Kacon. 
w ..Gypsum Valley Bank, Gypsum. C. R. Williams, Cas....J.5. Hall. 
w  ..Leavenworth N.B. Leavenworth Wm. M. Smith, A. Cas. —s_ zs eee 
»  ,.First Nat. Bank, McPherson..., Theodore Boggs, V. #7.. Edwin A. Bell. 
w  ..First National Bank, Millbrook. R. W. Thompson, V. Pr, cae ene 
#  ,.Bank of Norcatur, Te POD ccccs jj§ ssedecee 
Norcatur, jay Oley, COS..ccscccce —_— ceccves 
»  ..First National Bank, Salina.... J. F. Merrill, Pr........ i. * Fuller. 
» . First Nat. Bank, Smith Centre. Jno. Mossman, Ca@s...... «= we ee eees 


Fleming Co.N. B. ,Flemingsburg Wm. S. Fant, V. Pr.... D. Willson. 


.. Bank of Shelbyville, Shelbyville. J. C. Beckham, as wTT TTT Gorden Logan* 





* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 

Ye..... Union National b’k, Brunswick. John W. Perry, 77....... Stephen J. Young. 

» ..First National Bank, Ellsworth. Samuel K. Whiting,V.P. — ... .... 

» ,.First National Bank, Fairfield... D. C. Hall, V. /7....... C. G. Totman. 

« ,.First National Bank, § LG, Cate, Pricccces. E. F. Packard. 

Lewiston { J. Y. Scruton, V. Pr..... J. G. Coburn. 

nae Farm’ & Mer. N.B., Baltimore. Chas. T. Crane, Cas..... C. H. Pitts, 

» ,.,Denton Nat. Bank, Denton.. . B. G. Stevens, V. Pr.... W. G. Horsey. 

» . First National B’k, Snow Hill. Geo.T.Bratten, Ass’tCas. —s_ ... ee ees 
Mass, .First Nat. Bank, Ashburnham,. Fred. L. Wing, Cas. .... Geo. B. Stevens. 


» ..Everett National Bank, Boston. Benj. B. Converse, V. ?. Francis O. Winslow 


» ..Mechanics National Bank, 
Boston. 


» ..Monument Nat. Bank, Boston.. 


a AN 


Chas. O. L. Dillaway, Pr. James W.Converse. 
Francis James, V. Pr ... Benj. B. Converse. 
Samuel A. Merrill, Cas... Chas.O. L. Dillaway 


es ..Shawmut Nat. Bank, Boston.. 2° G. Taft, Ass’t ce. * oe Sanne 
, , oseph R. Hall, hinney. 
#  ,.First National am, F. G. Kelley, | y~. “won " Geen fesse. 
yannis. | Joseph T. Hall, Cas....... Joseph R. Hall. 
» . Palmer National Bank, L. FE. Moore, Bets anes Jas. B. Shaw. 
Palmer. } Jas. B. Shaw, V. Pre... L. E. Moore. 
# ..Salem National Bank, Salem... Benj. W. Russell, Pr....S. E. Peabody. 


« ,-Shelburne Falls National B’k, 
Shelburne Falls, 

MicH. ..City National Bank, 
Greenville. 

#  ..First National Bank, 


Ka mae ema, * pn a 


Sam’! D. Bardwell, V. P. J. B. Bardwell. 


Le Roy Moore, /7....... Wm. D. Johnson. 
F, B. Warren, Cas. ..... Le Roy Moore. 
( Geo. Barnes, Cas....... M. L. Martin Jr., 


Marquette. } Peter W. Phelps, 4. Cas. Geo. Barnes. 
MINN... Lumbermen’s Nat.B., Stillwater I. E. Staples, dss’¢ Cas... wena eee 
Miss, .First National B’k, Yazoo City, R. L. Bennett, Cas...... L. B. Warren. 
Mo.....Mercantile National Bank, .\ A. J. McCune, Pr....... Stuart Carkener. 


Louisiana. ? W. G. Douglas, V. Pr... A. J. McCune. 


« ..Third National Bank, 


_— 


John N. Dalby, Pr...... Albert Parker. 


‘Sedalia. } A. P. Morey, V’. Pr...... John N. Dalby. 


# ..Greene Co. Nat.B., Springfield. E. H. Grabill, Cas. 
NEB, ... Beatrice Nat. Bank, Beatrice... 
‘ 


.... J. D. Sheppard. 
i H. Waite, Asst Cus. F. M. Cook. 


# ,.First National Bank, i Nunemaker, V. Pr. H. M. Smith. 
Friend. } R. M. Proudfit, Ass't i 8=—S=—i<“‘ié«( hw 
« ..Capital National B’k, Lincoln... J. W. Maxwell, MTEC. _ =. es neene 
« ..Lincoln National Bank, Nathan L. Harwood, Pr. Jacob E. Houtz, 
Lincoln. Fe ee ee eee ‘ 
« ,.First Nat. B’k, Weeping Water, M. G. Baird, Ass’t. Cas... sa eeeees 
N. H... Nat. b’k of Lebanon, Lebanon. L. C. Pattee, Pr........ Wm. S. Ela. 
«  ,.Littleton National Bank, § O. C. Hatch, Pr........ John Farr. 
Littleton. ) R&R. W. Poor, Cas........ O. C. Hatch. 
* ..Indian Head Nat. B’k, Nashua. Geo. Stark, Pr.......... E. Spalding. 
« ..Pemigewasset N. B., Plymouth, Rodney E. ‘Smythe, Cas. O. S. Copeland. 
« .,.Lake Nat. Bank, Wolfborough. John P. Huggins, V.Pr. sw ee eee 
N. J... Burlington Co. Nat. Bank, ie Ae. ee Perr 
Medford. } Wilson Stokes, Cas...... J. Oliphant. 


# ..Mt. Holly Nat. B’k, Mt. Holly.. 


#  ..Broad Street National Bank, 


#  ..National Herkimer Co. Bank. 
Little Falls. 


# ,.National Exchange Bank. 
Lockport. 





- 


ee te Ae 


Edward Wills, Pr....... yates M, Wills* 
Joseph Y. Lanning, Pr... = aeccecces 


Trenton, ) O. O. Bowman, V’. Pr... Joseph Y. Lanning, 
e ..First National Bank, ( John H. Bradway, V. Pro kc eee 
Woodbury. } Edward lf. Bradway, Cas. John H. Bradway. 
N. MEx.Silver City Nat. B’k, Silver City, John Brockman,  s TTT Hartf'd M. Meredith 
N. Y.... First National Rank, Canton. W. N. Beard, ASS't CAS. se vucnes 
w ,.First National Bank, Ellenville, Chas. Ver Nooy, /r..... Isaac Corbin* 
*  ,.Herkimer Bank, ( SW. Lamia, Cae... ccces M. W. Rasbach. 


Herkimer. } W. 1. Taber, Ass’¢. Cas. 5S. W. Lints. 


Wm. G. Milligan, /v.... Zenas C. Priest* 
David Hi. Burrell, FV. Fh. ccceccce 
Albert Story, Cas........ Wm. G. Milligan. 
John H. Vermilye, 7r... L. F. Bowen. 
Wm. E. McComb, Cas.. Mark A, Nicholls, 


.-N.B. of Port Jefferson, Pt. Jeff. L. E. Goldsmith, 4ss’*C. _........ ee 
« ..German Amer. B’k, Rochester. Jno. H. Thompson, Cas. T. W. Whittlesey. 


* Deceased, 
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Bank ani Place. Elected. In place of 
..Central National Bank, Troy...Wm. H. em © C. Asa W. Wickes, 


"Utica City National b’k, Utica. Thos. Foster, V. /r..... Russell Wheeler, 


. National Bank, of Waterville, Wm. B. Goodwin, /r. . Daniel B. Goodwin, 
Waterville. ‘4 S. W. Goodwin, Cas.. , 
.. Citizens Nat. Bank, Yonkers... C. E. Waring, Pr 

.. Commercial Nat. B’k, Charlotte Lawrence S. Holt, Pr... R 


; . City National Bank, Akron.... A.M. Barber, lV. /r Wm buchtel. 
a“ 


..Ohio National Bank. 4 James Farmer, Pr John McClymonds, 
Cleveland, ; Morris A. Bradley, | ° 

. Third National Bank, y) R. K. Mcintire, +r W. P. Huffman, 
Dayton. i R. J. King, V. Pr. Daniel Keifer, 
.. Defiance Nat. Bank, Defiance.. Elbert E. Carter, 
.. First National Bank, Kenton... G. S. Binckley, Ass‘Z C.. W. E. Scott. 
..First Nat. B’k, New Richmond, Geo. W. McMurchy, Cas. D. E. Fee* 
.. National Exchange Bank, W. R. Peters, “3 Dougherty, 
Steubenville. } D. Spaulding, I’.  f R. Peters, 
.. Troy National Bank, ( J. M. Campbell, V. Pr. ; 
Troy.) C. E. Wilson, ‘Ass't Cas. 
..First National Bank, Toledo.... M. L. Ransom, Ass’t. Cas. 
..Champaign Nat. Bank, Urbana. C. A. Ross, Ass’¢t Cas ... 
.. First National Bank, Braddock. ~ ot a ym 
4‘ . W. Davis, Ys sone Be Oe Fuller. 

i. Se Melvin, i P.. F, W. Davis. 

( Geo. H. W ils, Asst. Cas. 
..Corry National Bank, Corry... A. M. Allen, Ass’¢t Cas. . 
.-Du Bois Deposit Bank, Du Bois. W. C. Booard, Cas J.H. Chambers, 
. First Nat. Bank, Du Bois.. _ = # Moore, V. Daniel North, 
.. First National Bank, 5 M. Loomis, 7. -eeee Wm, Waugh. 
Greenville.) R. S. Johnston, V. Pr.... M. Loomis, 
..Greenville Nat. B’k, Greenville. Henry Watson, Ass’¢ C., Geo, O. Keck. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Lock Haven.. G. L: Morlock, Asst C... Thos. Yardley. 
..Farm. & Mech. N. B., Mercer... Levi Morrison, lV’. “% ‘ 
..Commonwealth N, B’k, Phila... J. H. Burroughs, Pr , 
..Corn Exchange Nat. Bank, 1 J. Wesley Supplee, és 
Philadelphia 1 H.W. Catherwood, V Pr. 
. Manufacturers’ National Bank | Wm. H. Heisler, Cus.... M. W. Woodward. 
Philadelphia. } Sam. Campbell, ‘A, Cas.. B. F. Dennison. 
.. Mechanics Nat. Bank, Phila..., Daniel Donovan, 1. /r.. G. English. 
..Seventh Nat. B’k, Philadelphia, Pau! Brown, Cas Wm. H. Heisler. 
.. Quakertown N.B., Quakertown. Aaron B. Walp, V. /r.. C. Fellman. 
.. Hyde National B’k, Titusville. Louis K.Hyde, 4ss’t.Cas. 
.. Citizens National B’k, Towanda Benj. M. teck, Pr 
.. First National B’k. Washington. Alexander Murdoch, /%-. Colin M. Reed* 
..Lumberman’s N. B., W’msport. B. C. Bowman, V. /r... E. R. Payne. 
..Mercharts Bank, Newport Wm. B Sherman, LP... 


.. First Nat. Bank, Bradford.. 


) ..Commercial N.B., Providence... Thos. Harris, V. 


.... Nat. B. of Greenville, Greenville Alex. McBee, V. Pr.... 
.. Nat. B’k, of Bristol, Bristol.... John C. Anderson, 4. 
..Cleveland Nat. B’k, Cleveland J. H. Craigmiles, V. Pr. 
. Mech. S. B. & T. Co. Nashville. M. T. Bryan, Pr J. B. Richardson.. 
. First National Bank, Denison.. C. W. Pyle, Acf#’g. Cas.. Edward Perry. 
.. Merchants Nat.B., Fort Worth. E. W. Taylor, /r J. G. Wright. 
..Concho Nat.B’k, San Angelo. . John Gaddis, V. ?r E, Cartledge. 
People’s Nat. Bank, Bratt.eboro W. H. Israckett, dss’¢ C eer 
. Allen National Bank, 1S. Allen, 77 Ira C. Allen. 
Fair Haven. ; Ira C. Allen, V. 77...... Allen. 
.. First Nat. Rank, Springfield. .. W. D. Woolson, 4. Cas. E 
Citizens Nat. B’k, Alexandria.. Benoni Wheat, /r 
.. First Nat. B’k, —— Falls. . F. K. McBrown , 
Fond du Lac N.B., Fond du Lac L. Muenter, Asst Cas.. ‘“~ 
. First Nat. Bank, Fort Atkinson. G. L. Cole, V 
.. Bank of Galesville, C. M. Katies, Cas 
Galesville. ; John O. Melby, A. Cas.. 
.. National Exchange Bank, ) William G. Fitch, V. Pr. 
Milwaukee. ; Grant Fitch, Cas Wm. G. Fitch, 
Geo. R. Nash, Ass’¢ Cas, Grant Fitch. 
.. Union National Bank, Oshkosh. Morris Jones, Ass’¢ Cas. 


* Deceased. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


State. 


04 eee Bank of Harlem......... 


January No., page 566.) 
Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent 


(Monthly List, continued from 


Place and Capitad. Bank or Banker. 


$100,c00 -C. H. Pinkham, Jr. Pr. C. E Trotter, Cas. 
Hamilton Bank.......... 





Peter Snyder, Cus. 


Gilman, Son & Co, 
Fred L. Streit, Cas. 


Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
Geo. C, Freeman, Cas. 


Fourth National Bank, 
E. M. Smith, Cas. 


National Park Bank, 
Chas. W. Lincoln, Cas. 


East River National Bank, 


N. F, Frazier, Cas. 


Martin Abernethy, Cas. 

Hanover National Bank, 
Leon L, Loehr, Cas. 
Geo. B, Cellars, Ass’t. Cas. 


T. A. Johnson, Cas. 


First National Bank. 
Hiram C. Vaugham, Cas, 
H. E. Benson, Ass’¢ Cas. 
Hanover National Bank, 
L. A. Wheeler, Cas. 


C. W. Alexander, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank. 
Arch. S. Van Anglen, Cas. 
Ed. T. Orrar, Ass’¢ Cas. 
Kountze Bros, 
Importers & Traders Nat. Bank, 
Robt. Uhlig, Cas. 
Daniel Sohram, Ass’t¢. Cas. 


"eee @eeeeeee 


Albert S. Emmel, Cas. 


a 
$150,000 Lucien C. Warner, /r. Carroll St. John, Cas. 
a Hudson River Bank... . 
$200,000 Wm. De Groot, Pr. 
a? ee Wade, A.C. & Co. 
$35,000 
a a Bank of Gilby........... 
$15,000 Hamilton L. Ww hithed, ?. 
M.S. Titus, V. 7. 
ae Savannah...... Citizens Bank.......... 
$1g0,00c0_~—- Frederick M. a. Pr, 
Chas. H. Dorsett, ’. Pr 
e . Thomasville.... Bank of Thomarville.. 
$100,000 P. Wright, Pr, 
W. E, Davies, V. Pr. 
|) ae Mt, Pulaski..... First National Bank..... 
$50,000 John Lincoln, 7+. 
David Vanhies, V. Pr. 
© «so GRR POOR. . coccs Dunlop Bros. 
Iowa... Greeley......... Bank of Greeley......... 
(Jas. W. Roe & Co.) 
n . Havelock....... OS Eee 
9,000 (Gill & Potter) 
KAN,... El Sanat bain aie Merchants Nat. Bank.... 
$100,000 Alfred W. Ellet, 77. 
w . Fredonia....... First National Bank..... 
$50,coo Eugene Follensbee, Pr. 
a . Grainfield...... State Bank of Grainfield. 
$12,500 William M. Loehr, Pr. 
Elinzer M. Prindle, V’./7. 
“ _ Johnson State Bank. esa 
A. T. Irvin, Pr. 
D. P. Doak, V. Pr. 
a . Lawrence....... Douglas Co. Nat. Bank.. 
$100,000 Justin D. Bowersock, /7-. 
Willis Brown, V’. Pr. 
a . Osawatomie.... Osawatomie Bank....... 
$50,000 E. W. Warfield, 77. 
J. B. Remington, l. Pr. 
a 5 PEE, s ceccee Citizens State Bank..... 
25,C00 T. H. Brown, 7/7. 
. J. Messenger, V. Pr. 
Ky... .. Sulphur. ... . Sulphur Deposit Bank... 
. McEllv - P) cL 
F. Young, Il’. /r. 
Mo..... Marshall........ Bank of Saline.......... 
$100,000 James W. Goodwin, 7/7. 
MonT.. Phillipsburgh... Rogers, H. L. & Co. 
NEB ... Columbus ..... Commercial Bank....... 
$40,000 sage Sa Sheldon, 7. 
Nm. A McAllister, V.Pr 
N. J.... Glassborough. . First National Bank..... 
$50, oco Woodward Warrick, Pr. 
John P. Whitney. V. Pr. 
N. C.... Fayetteville .... Bank of Fayetteville..... 


$200,000 John D. Williams, ?r. 
H. W. Lilly, Vv. Pr. 


W. T. Taylor, Cas. 
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Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent , 
. Cincinnati. Seasongood & Mayer. German American Bank, 
. Hamilton Se N,N, ocevcccceteeecse 6066sees sec sees 
Peter Murphy, /r. F. S. Heath, Cas. 
The Mason Bank Merchants National Bank, 
(Durham & Bone.) 
. Chattanooga... Peoples Bank 
W.H 


$11,400 
E. Watkins, V. _ 
D. B. Loveman, lV. 
. Knoxville City National Bank...... 
$100,000 Milton P, Jarnagin, Pr. 
North Texas Nat Bank 
B. Blankenship, /v. F. R. Malone, Cas. 
Henry Exall, rst ’, Pr, Paul Furst, Asst. Cas. 
S. J. Howell, 2d V. Pr. 
-e Kaufman First National Bank 


$100 


$50 
WasH.. Spokane Falis.. . Spokane National Bank. 
$ 


60,000 William H. Taylor, /r. W. Hussey, Cas. 





> ii... 
ao 
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3833 
3834 
3835 
3836 
3837 
3838 
3839 
3840 


ccs 
GA. . 


(Continued from January No., page 568.) 
Merchants National Bank Alfred W. Ellet, 
E) Dorado, Kan. N. F. Frazier, $100,000 
North Texas National Bank.... B. Blankenship, 
Dallas, Texas. F. R. Malone, 500,000 
First National Bank 
Fredonia, Kan. Martin Abernethy, 50,000 
First National Bank 
Kaufman, Texas. G. W. Voiers, 
City National Bank Milton P. Jarnagin, 
Knoxville, Tenn. * W. S. Shields, 
Spokane National Bank Wm. H. Taylor, 
Spokane Falls, Wash. Ter. W. Hussey, 
First National Bank John Lincoln, 
Mt. Pulaski, Ill. Chas. W. Lincoln, 
Miami Valley National Bank... Peter Murphy, 
Hamilton, O. F. S. Heath, 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, ational Jrom January No., page 568.) 
Denver Rollins & Young, succeeded by Rollins Investment Co. 
Savannah Citizens Mutual Loan Co., succeeded by Citizens Bank. 
. Thomasville... A. P. Wright & Co., now Bank of Thomasville. 
. Du Quoin Du Quoin Bank (Horn & Pope) now Henry Horn, proprietor. 
. Grainfield First Bank of Grainfield reported failed. 
. Lawrence Douglas County Bank (J. D. Bowersock) now Douglas 
County National Bank. 
Somerset....... National Bank of Somerset has gone into voluntary 
liquidation. 
. Duluth Union National Bank has changed its title to Duluth Union 
Nat'l Bank, 
. Richburgh First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 


. Washington ... W. P. Baugham has sold out his banking business to C, M. 


Brown, 


... North Scituate. Scituate National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 
1858 Loans. Specie, Legai lenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus, 
Jan. 7.. $360,070,500 . $75,235,400 . $28,417,800 . $371,305,900 . $8,089 goo . $10,826,725 
14-2 356,173,900 ~ 77;044,000 . 32,055,400 . 373,232,500 ~. 7,901,500 . 15,791,275 
21e- 354,767,900 . 80,110,100 . 34,596,500 . 375,048,500 . 7,604,400 . 20,914,475 
28.. 356,068,100 . 83,308,800 . 34,512,000 . 378,247,900 . 7,579,700 . 23,258,825 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders Deposits. Circulation, 
$138,537,300 .... $8,416,100 .... $3,797,600 .... $106,354,800 .... $7,045,000 
139,127,500 .... 8,705,300 -++- 3,618,100 .... 108,126,000 ... 6,658,900 
BBs cesone 239,921,200 .... 9,011,300 «+... 3,889,900 .... 107,918.900 .... 6,535,100 
i: asese 140,642,100 .... 8,906,300 .... 3,734,600 .... 107,177,100 .... 6,504,500 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation, 
$86,023,200 .«++ $23,040,500 ‘a $84.910,200 .-++ $2,299,050 
85,862,500 ese 23,512,100 ovee 84,397.700 jose 2,277,870 
85,724,500 yas 23,243 000 - 84,004,800 sage 2,283,870 
85,679,600 seue 23,068,400 pisiain 83,989,800 ee 2292,290 





Sterling exchange has ranged during January at from 4.853 @ 4. 87% for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.83 @ 4.85 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.214(@5.18% 
for sight, and 5.2334@5.20% for 60 days. ‘The closing rates of the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, A. 83% @4.84; bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4. 85/4 ¢ @ 4.85%. Cable ranclers, 4.8514 @ 4.85334. Paris—Bankers’, 60 days 
5.21% @ 5S. 21% ; sight, 5.20 @ 5 1936. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5. ae @ 5 2334. eet (4) — bankers’, 60 days, 95% @ 95%; 
sight, 953% @ 95%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 4075 @ 40%; sight, 4014 
@ 405. 


DEATHS. 


Corsin.—On January 8, aged fifty-eight years, IsAac CorBINn, President of 
First National Bank, E ilenvilie. N. 

Fox —On December 8, aged sixty-two years, E. T. Fox, President of Citizens 
National Bank, ‘Towanda, Pa. 

GREEN.—On January 30, aged seventy-six years, JOHN GREEN, President of 
Central Safe Deposit Co, N. Y. City, N. Y. 

JoHNsON —On January 10, aged sixty-six years, FRANK JOHNSON, President of 
Norwich National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 

LoGAN.—On January 7, aged seventy-four years, GORDEN LOGAN, President of 
Bank of Shelbyville, Shelbyville, Ky. 

McCunE.—On January 31, aged sixty-one years, JOHN R. MCCUNE, President 
of Union National Bark, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

OGLEsBY.—On February 2, aged sixty-six years, JOSEPH H. OGLEsBY, President 
of Louisiana National Bank, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

RrED.—On January 12, aged eighty-four years, CoLIN M. REED, President of 
First National Bank, Washington, Penn. 

RkiGGs.—On January 19, aged thirty years, THOMAS LAWRASON RIGGS, partner 
of the firm of Riggs & Co., Washington, D.C 

SIDLE.—On January 25, aged sixty-seven years, JACOB K. SIDLE, President of 
First National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Smoot.—On December 25, aged fifty-eight years, JOHN B. SMootT, President of 
Citizens National Bank, Alexandria, Va. 

Warson —On January 24, aged seventy-three years, WILLIAM H. WATSON, 
President of Union Bank, Medina, N. Y. 





